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P RE FA C E< 


TlIK interesting; Tales, Anecdotes, tsc. eon- 
taint'd in the following Colleetion, am now, 
for the first time, tillered to the Public, 
in the full ronfidnnen that they have a 
lair claim to its hind notice, liolli on ac- 
coimt of their great nnlitjuity and their 
moral tendency. 

They have been selected from the writ¬ 
ings of the ancient Hebrews, who nou¬ 
rished in the five first centuries after the 
destruction of Jerusalem; and are known 
to the learned by the names of the Tal¬ 
mud, Medrashim, &c. 
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PREFACE. 


Of the Talmud, the principal subject is 
the Traditional Law, and to this the far 
larger portion of the work is devoted. But, 
likewise, there are found in it, dispersed over 
its multifarious pages, Sayings and Narra¬ 
tions, under the common name Agadetha. 

These scattered portions of the Talmud, 
as well as the Medrashim, contain, 1st. Ex¬ 
planations of Scriptural texts, and the many 
and various ways in which the same passages 
may be interpreted. 2nd. Mystical, and 
often very curious allusions. 3rd. Philoso¬ 
phical opinions concealed under the veil of 
Allegory. 4th. Aphorisms and moral senti¬ 
ments, illustrated by similes and parables, 
and by narratives, sometimes veal and some- 
times fictitious. It is to the last class, that 
I have confined my extracts; and these form 
the subject matter of the following pages. 
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Excepting the three moral Tales*, so 
admirably translated by my esteemed friend 
Mr. S. T. Coleridge, and which are, by his 
kind permission, inserted in this Collection, 
1 know of no similar attempt in this or 
in any other, of the modern languages. 

Selections from the before mentioned 
works have, indeed, been made by several 
Jewish writers, with the laudable view of 
imparting moral instruction to the illite¬ 
rate portions of their respective commu¬ 
nities ; but they are written in a language 
— if at all it deserves the name—so low 
and corrupt, and they are, besides, inter¬ 
woven with so many false opinions and 
glaring absurdities, that they have deserv¬ 
edly sunk into oblivion. 

* Original}? published io that valuable work, The FriEwb. 
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Several selections have also been made by 
Writers of different denominations ; but these 
have not even the merit of good intention. 
For (to judge from the collected articles) 
the sole sum of these Writers appears to have 
been to throw an odium on the ancient He¬ 
brew works, as well as on their learned 
authors and their unfortunate descendants; 
and thus to nourish the worst feelings of 
human nature. 

Such of my readers as wish to form an 
adequate conception of the unfair methods 
which those Writers have taken to accom¬ 
plish their uncharitable views, and of the in¬ 
justice with which they have treated the 
productions of the Hebrew Sages, are referred 
to the accompanying Essay, in which the 
subject is treated at large. For the present 
I think it necessary distinctly to say, that 
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the preceding observations are given as a mere 
statement of facts—certainly not by way of 
invidious comparison: and that they are not 
meant to apply to any of the numerous Authors 
who have devoted their studies to Hebrew 
Literature, and whose important works are 
deservedly valued and admired. 

It is scarcely necessary to state, that the, 
chiefaim and ultimate object of this publication 
is, moral improvement. To render it, how¬ 
ever, as entertaining as, it is hoped, it will 
be found instructive, several ‘Facetiae and 
Tales of a less grave character have been 
added. 

In regard to the translation, I beg leave to 
say, in the words of the Roman Orator, “ Non 
verbum pro verbo necesse habui reddere." 
A literal version would neither have proved • 
A 5 
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satisfactory to my Readers, nor could I have 
executed it with any degree of justice to my 
Authors. It is the fate, indeed, of most 
literal translations, especially when the genius 
of the one language is essentially different 

4 

from that of the other, that the spirit of the 
original evaporates during the attempt to 
transfuse it. But, in the present instance, 
here is an additional objection to this servile 
idelity. The narratives are so concisely 
“\pressed in the original works, as to require 
i general acquaintance with the opinions of 
their respective Authors to understand them 
thoroughly. Besides this, most of them are 
not only frequently repeated in the same 
works, and thatseldom without some variation, 
just as the immediate purpose of the Moralist 
who cited them might require; but they are 
also differently related in the several works. 
Kow to have given the various versions would. 
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sorely, have been a useless lubour. I have, 
therefore, thought it most advisable to amal¬ 
gamate them ; adding such explications and 
remarks as my humble talents enabled me. 

Having thus given an imperfect sketch of 
the following sheets, I may bo permitted to 
say, that they do not contain n single article 
that has not been drawn from the original 
sources. The labour attending such a pur¬ 
suit, those alone, who are acquainted with 
the original works, can adequately appreciate. 
For the materials are not to be found col¬ 
lected or interspersed in one work, but are 
spread over the vast surface of the Talmudic 
Ocean, Medrashim, &c. &c. 

Lastly, Hie Reader may assure himself, 
that in the little volume here offered to him, 
it is the fervent wish, and has been the con¬ 
stant aim of the Writer, to enforce the 
religious and moral truths on which the best 
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interests of all men of all names and persua¬ 
sions find their common basis and fulcrum, 
and with scarcely less anxiety to avoid every 
invidious reference to the points on which 
their opinions are divided. 

That the work should prove as useful as 
the motives in which it originated are pure, 
would constitute the remuneration, which of 
all others is most wished, and would be most 
prized by 

THE AUTHOR. 


Grenada Cottage, Old Kent Road, 
December, 1625 , 
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ESSAY. 


That the accents of truth lose their effect 
from the lips of Indigence ; that the poor 
man, “ charm he ever so wisely,” Is destined 
to find his wisdom unnoticed, and his coun¬ 
sels disregarded, or else accredited to some 
minion of fortune, in all but rank and wealth 
immeasurably his inferior—is a complaint 
repeated like an echo from generation to 
generation by Poets, Moralists, and Bio¬ 
graphers of every age and country. Never¬ 
theless, could the complaint he said to have 
proceeded exclusively from the improsperous 
votaries of science after C^Tatone; if the 
needy and unfortunate were our only authori¬ 
ties for its justice; it might perhaps not im¬ 
plausibly be attributed to the natural quern- 
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lousness of distress, aggravated by the im¬ 
patience that is believed to characterize the 
“ genus irrilabile vatum.” But what, when 
a monarch scarcely less renowned for his 
prosperity than for his pre-eminent learning 
and wisdom vouches for the truth of the 
charge t Under what pretext can we reject 
it as groundless, when we have it recorded 
as a fact, and generalized as a maxim, by 
One whose intellect an especial ray from 
heaven had enlightened and enlarged ? — 
by the Man who having sought for wisdom 
received it in full measure with all the 
glories of this world as its unsolicited aceom- 
paniments ? So, however, tt is. The wisest 
of men, who to the more precious treasures 
of knowledge added wealth, empire, and 
tranquillity, the highly favoured king and 
sage, to whom alone among the children 
of men were vouchsafed glory without dan¬ 
ger, honor without conflict, and fame for 
which no tear was shed—he it is who still 
speaking to us in the Sacred Scriptures, 
says: — “ This advantage of wisdom have 
l also observed under (he sun, and found 
it of great importance. Against a small 
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city, the inhabitants of which were but 
few, there came a great king who be¬ 
sieged it, and surrounded it with bulwarks. 
Xuir there happened to be in it a poor wise 
man, who alone. In/ his wisdom, delivered the 
city, yet no one ever remembered that poor 
man;- —l hence concluded that wisdom is 
better than strength, notu;itlist<itiding that 
the poor man’s wisdom is despised, and his 
words are not heard; whereas the wonts of 
the wise, so mihl, ought rather to be attend¬ 
ed to, than the loud noise of him who rules 
over fools." * 

Tlic saiuc truth, and a singular la*son, 
grounded on tacts of the same itnjwrt, are 
not obscurely intimated even in Pagan My 
thologv. Min krv a, the emblem of iiifluon- 
cive and commanding Wisdom, is still repre¬ 
sented with a Golden Belt, to shew that they 
■who would inst root mankind must commence 
by attracting them ; or that wisdom in its 
own form and essence is but a feeble magnet 
for the sensualized many, and needs the lure 
of outward embellishment to bring them 


* Km*». is. 
B 2 
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within the sphere of its influence. In the 
like spirit, the mythologists bestowed on 
her n Shield und a Spenr, as not less neces¬ 
sary for her own defence than useful for 
the protection of her votaries; and thus to 
indicate that even celestial truth can make 
but few and scanty conquests, if it have not 
worldly power and dominion for its pioneer 
and ally. 

For it is not in the instance of indivi¬ 
duals only, that, merit is obscured by adver¬ 
sity. The same prejudice equally affects 
the collective wisdom of uations, which is 
admitted and udmired no longer than the 
respective states flourish. Sages may still 
arise to tend the sacred lamps of knowledge 
and science, but their light shiues as in a 
cavern, no longer beheld from afar. The 
literary celebrity of a people perishes, or at 
least closes, with the p6wer and indepen¬ 
dence of the state : and in no nation lias 
this truth been more strongly exemplified 
than in the unhappy descendants of Israel. 

This nation, by universal admission, one of 
the most ancient on the face of the globe, 
that amidst the most dreadful calamities, and 
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tinder the most grinding oppressions, has still 
preserved itr na .onaliti —a nation which 
was already in possession of some, of the most 
useful arts and sciences, when those to w hom 
their invention is generally ascribed, were 
either immersed in barbarity, or just emerg¬ 
ing from it —a nation that can boast of so 
many valiant' kings, so many heroes, so 
many learned men, and of so noble an origin 
- and, above all, a nation w hose sacred w rit¬ 
ings have conferred such solid and lasting 
benefits on all those that have perused them 
with due attention, and which writings still 
continue to give consolation to millions of the 
human race—-this nation was no sooner van¬ 
quished and t'rivep, f rom the land of its fore¬ 
fathers, than its wisdom and learning became 
equally despised. 

True it is, that by one of those mysterious 
ways of Providence which the human mind 
canuot fathom, it'Vaa so ordained, that not¬ 
withstanding the injustice— nay, I might say, 
the ingratitude — of Israel’s oppressor*, those 
transcendent truths which the most impor¬ 
tant of their records contain, should not la- 
lost ; nor remain unknown to the most civil- 
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ized part of tlio world. The sacred volumes 
were translated, read, and admired. As for 
the rest of Jewish learning, much of it was in¬ 
volved in the general ruin; and that portion 
which is still locked up in their ancient books, 
known by the names of the Jerusalem and 
Habylonian Talmuds, Tosephtos, Siphri, 
M id r a shim, and in many other works of 
equal antiquity, was for ages solely con¬ 
fined to the Jew’s ; who not only held, as 
it was fit and natural they should, these writ¬ 
ings—“the stars of the eveniug twilight of 
their race” — in reverential esteem, but re¬ 
garded them with a veneratiou bordering upon 
superstition. To them, this uninspired por¬ 
tion of their ancient literature became the 
source of much and extensive good, in¬ 
termingled with many and serious evils— 
evils not owing to the works themselves, as 
has erroneously been supposed, but to mis¬ 
directed industry and misguided zeal. They 
employed, nay, almost exhausted their intel¬ 
lects to explain them ; and they perused them 
with a diligence unprecedented, and which 
might have been deemed exemplary, had it 
not too often and too generally excluded 
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studies more important and more sacred. 
As for other nations, the very existence of 
those works was scarcely known to them ; and 
they despised the sons of Abruhan) too cor¬ 
dially to concern themselves ubout their 
learning. 

It was not till after the Reforniation, that 
the Literati of Europe began to apply them¬ 
selves with any degree of industry to Jewish 
literature. But as that important event, 
though it swept away much superstition from 
the human mind, and unloosed and relaxed 
the cords of mental bondage for a large ami 
important portion of the civilized world, did 
not sensibly improve the unfortunate con¬ 
dition of the poor Jews—as they were still 
oppressed, persecuted, and despised, it is not 
at all surprising that most of the learned of 
those times should have perused the undent 
productions of tint Rabbis, with the prejudices 
which they had imbibed from their infancy, 
and for which the defects and weaknesses 
they detected in these works, and which 
the peculiarity of type and character ren¬ 
dered more glaring, famished the pretext, 
and prejudices opposite to their own imp- 
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plied the provocation. Contempt was thus 
barbed by resentment: and alas! to few or 
none did the reflection occur, that they -were 
tin; inevitable, and therefore venial preju¬ 
dices of men embittered by persecution, 
and whose very miseries, consecrated by an¬ 
cient prophecies gave them importance in 
their own eyes, and added the pangs of re¬ 
collection and the ranklings of insulted pride 
to the sense of wrongs and cruelties, which no 
man of common humanity can even read, and 
not justify, by his owu sympathy, the detesta¬ 
tion winch the sufferersmust have felt towards 
the authors and instruments. “ Res sacra 
est miseriu.” Never was this sentiment of 
the Roman Philosopher more applicable, 
never was it less applied, than to the unfortu¬ 
nate descendants of Israel. Oppression and 
iniquitous laws entailed poverty on them. 
Poverty and insecurity, the necessity of a 
shifting, ambulatory, and almost homeless life. 
The natural effects of injustice and contumely 
were cited as their justification ; and they 
who should have reversed the decree, gave 
it sanction and solemnity. The gall of the 
vulgar filled the vials of scorn, and the 
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learned emptied them on the lu-ud of tin* 
victim! And to tin; utmost bounds which 
tlieir own creed permitted, the contempt 
felt for the existing race was extended 
(alas! not transferred) to the productions of 
their ancestors indiscriminately. 

To such an extent did this ill-grounded 
contempt proceed, that the learned Mr. Wot- 
ton complained that in his time — "Tal¬ 
mudic learning had fallen into such disrepute, 
that those who busied themselves in such 
studies, had thought it necessary to apolo¬ 
gise for so doing-!" * 

Abo\e a century bus elapsed since that 
observation was made, and Talmudic learn¬ 
ing so far from having gained in reputation, 
bus sunk into still greater neglect. Know¬ 
ledge in general, has indeed, since that period, 
made great and rapid strides. Her industri¬ 
ous votaries have, with a zeal that cannot 
lx- sufficiently applauded, extended her em¬ 
pire far and wide. They have explored the 
mines of ancient literature, and opened 
sources of information totally unknown to 
their predecessors. Hut the Talmud, that 

* Wolton’j* MUceU&nemt* I>i«coiu*e», Ac. 
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vast and miscellaneous work, so venerable 
from its antiquity, so interesting from the 
important subjects of which it treats, and 
so curious from the variety of knowledge 
it contains—-this, as well as many other in¬ 
teresting Hebrew works, finds no friendly 
hand to rescue it from oblivion. Few of the 
learned think it worth their while to exa¬ 
mine it with auy critical skill; and the few 
that at all deign to notice it, seldom do if 
without an epithet of derision or scorn. • 

Nor is this neglect confined to the circle, 
where difference of descent and creed ren¬ 
der it at least intelligible. The descendants 
themselves of the sages to whom we owe 
these treasures of Hebrew Literature, — they 
whose forefathers regurded these volumes 
with a reverence that erred only in its ex¬ 
cess, and through a passionate gratitude, 
which in a more favored race w'ould have 
incurred no harsher censure than that of 
patriot partiality, had allowed no appeal 
from their authority, no questioning of their 
contents—alas ! even of these the far great¬ 
er part know the Talmud only by name. 
The faithful satellite of the inspired code 
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whit h, w ith reflected light, guided their ances- 
tors through the gloom arid the rugged path, 
remains in eclipse even for these, by the sha¬ 
dow of their own neglect and degenerate in- 
di defence. 

hike the luminary, indeed, from which I 
have drawn my metaphor, the Talmud is “ a 
spotted orb:” and that which I have de¬ 
scribed ns an eclipse, some of my readers 
may consider as its want, nav, may interpret 
the dimness and decay of its fame as a happy 
omen, the effect and symptom of a stronger 
light arising. But the more I reflect, and 
the more heedful ly I look around me. Un¬ 
less am l disposed to partake in their infer¬ 
ences or their anticipation. If a light it 
at alt deserves to he called, it is the sud 
den glare of an expiring torch ~ generally 
succeeded by total darkness. Or, to use u 
yet more appropriate simile, it is the light of 
a burning heap of combustibles, consuming 
and destroying the materials on which it feeds. 
What, if by neglecting the uninspired, such 
rueo were also to neglect the inspired writings 
What, if by forsaking the religion of their 
forefathers, they were equally to despise ait 
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other religions ?— and, ceasing to t»e Jews, 
they should become Atheists.' Would this 
be desirable? And vet, that this is the cast* 
with by far the greater part of those that 
turn their backs on the-wisdom of their an¬ 
cestors, siitl experience teaches us. Such 
men generally begin (after having first pick¬ 
ed up the garbage of modern learning) with 
laughing, in conjunction with injudicious or 
infidel writers, at what they call Rabbinical 
absurdities, and end with despising the word 
of God. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood. 
It would grieve me even to be suspected of 
the folly and injustice of promiscuous accusa¬ 
tion. No, no one is more convinced than the 
writer of these pages, that Israel still contains, 
in this, as well as in other Countries, many 
members, who—equally free from that dur¬ 
ing spirit of innovation which fain would 
tear up every thing sacred and venerable, 
without substituting aught that is useful, 
as from the deadening influence of bigotry, 
which has converted the enlivening precepts 
of the di' ine law into a baneful heap of 
rubbish, consisting of silly customs and un- 
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moaning ceremonies — are still animated with 
a laudable zeal lor their religion; and a hose 
genuine piety, virtue, and knowledge relied 
the greatest honour on their respective com¬ 
munities. lint admitting this to its full ex¬ 
tent, it cannot be denied.and why should 

it In’ conceuled--that the demon of infidelity 
is making strong and buhl approaches on the 
precincts of Judaism ; nay, that he has al¬ 
ready surprized and carried off many a lamb 
from the once chosen (lock of Jsrtud. 

The fact is certain. There are few 
whose own exjierienee cannot supply some 
instance in proof. But what shall we assign 
as the cause ! To what is it attributable ! 
To the neglect of the Talmud ! — lam too 
well aware of the incredulous and contemp¬ 
tuous smile, which it would provoke, to 
hazard the assertion. But to the causes 
that produced the neglect of this and other 
relics of Hebrew learning, and to the neg¬ 
lect itself as a secondary and conspiring 
cause, I do venture to attribute this fright¬ 
ful * phenomenon—a tendency to the rejec- 


• This is no exaxerera led jlirsv or,-! in stMiv«*ui i ir ihr 
posterior of tin’ patrmrciui on such * Uwuiir, volt ui»y 1 
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tion—for disbelief is rejection—of their 
sole remaining honor in the eyes of nations, 
of the one splendid privilege which the world 
could not rend from them, and which even 
their oppressors admitted and revered. Far 
be it from me, however, to deny, that this un¬ 
just depreciation of those writings may, in 
part, he explained as a revulsion front the 
opposite extreme of an undue and excessive 
veneration. It is too true, that generally 
and for too long a period the Jewish people 
pluced them, practically though not avowedly, 
too nearly oti a level with Revealed Truth ; 
and the well-merited fame of a host of wise 
and learned men, who never made the least 
pretence to inspiration, and who, if it liad 
been attributed to them, would have repaid 
the flattery with an anathema, expiates, be¬ 
hind the veil of oblivion or discredit, the 
superstition and servility of their bigoted 
admirers. 

*vaQ myself of words held sacred by their fleHonr-citizens, 
not of their race, while I repeat the assertion, that a Hebrew 
infidel, an infidel among the “ Israelites to whom pertain - 
eth the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants" and 
to whoa* « were committed the Oracle* of God” —the oiJv 
open eye of the world, when ail the rent of mankind bail 
darkness for their portion, or the light of dreams—is in¬ 
deed a frightful, a portentous pkemmurno© l 
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The facts and circumstances, which I 
have here brought together, as the causes 
and the occasions of the present low estimate 
of ancient Hebrew Literature, are sufli- 
eient.lv fiowerful, though their operation has 
been for the greater part indirect and gra¬ 
dual. They have not, however, been left 
unaided by hostile agents of more open chu- 
raeter. The Talmud has not been wholly 
overlooked or forgotten. There is a set of 
writers who profess to have studied its con¬ 
tents ; but who (if we may judge by their 
w ritiugs) must have read it for no other pur¬ 
pose than that of preventing or destroying 
the wish to do the same in ail other men. 
They took it up to find out reasons and jus- 
tideations for the hatred and contempt, which 
they had felt towards it by anticipation, and 
as the overflow of the emotion*, which they 
had prev iously fostered against the writers 
as Jews, and Rabbis, Under the influence 
of such feelings, and with this as their pre¬ 
dominant motive, they commenced their re¬ 
searches ; and, without considering the dis¬ 
tant age* in which the Talmud was composed, 
— the state of the Jew* at those remote pe- 
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riods— the character of the nations amongst 
whom it was their unhappy lot to dwell — the 
opinions of the learned of those times, and 
their peculiar style of writing;— they perused 
that vast work, or ocean of learning, as it is 
not improperly called, as if it had been the 
production of one day; and that their ow n. 
Every silly saying, every absurd opinion, 
was laid hold of with rapture, and exhibited 
as a specimen of the wisdom of the Tal¬ 
mudists. The numerous allegorical ex¬ 
pressions and stories, with which those 
ancient writings abound*, were taken in 
their strict literal sense. The many fic¬ 
tions, invented for the purpose of com ey¬ 
ing some moral or philosophical truth, were 
made the standard of what the Rabbis ac¬ 
tually thought or 1 relieved. Every witty 
saying, everyjeu d'esprit was considered as 
a serious expression; and its authors were 
ldaihed for assertions made in the moment of 
mirth, or uttered only by Way of jest. 

Unable with all their industry to produce 
a sufficient stock of absurdities, these wri¬ 
ters kindly pressed some of the productions 
of the later Rabbis—whose foolish dreams 
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the ancient Instructors of Israel would them¬ 
selves have treated with contempt—into 
their service ; and confounded their wild no¬ 
tions with the opinions of their truly pious 
ancestors. By such and similar means they 
accumulated a mass of writings quite suffi¬ 
cient, if taken in the sense in which they 
represent them, to throw the greatest discre¬ 
dit upon that important work. 

That such a procedure was, to say the 
least of it, very unfair, every impartial and 
honest mind will readily admit. For what 
opinion can we have of the man, who should 
discover nothing in the sun but its dark 
spots ; or who, in viewing a flourishing rose- 
hush, should perceive nothing but its thorns 1 

Indeed, the proceedings of these Talmudi- 
cal detractors can only he compared to the 
conduct of a person, who being admitted into 
an extensive garden, should, instead of re¬ 
galing himself with its variegated produc¬ 
tions, deliberately walk about, and busy him¬ 
self with picking up every worthless pebble, 
withered fruit, and noxious weed ; and, hav¬ 
ing loaded himself with as much rubbish as 
he could earn’, turn round to the pro- 
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prietor, and scornfully exclaim, “ Look, 
Sir ! look at the precious productions of your 
garden !”— Might not the proprietor with 
justice reply, “ Sir, that weeds grow in my 
garden may be true ; for in what garden plant¬ 
ed by human hands do they not grow ? But, 
surely, that is no enviable taste, which, amidst 
the many and various fruits and Mowers pro¬ 
duced here, leads vpu to notice these alone ; 
even though they wire indeed w hat you sup¬ 
pose them to be. This, however, is by no 
mean* the fact. In that plant, which your 
hasty and andiscerning prejudice regards as a 
weed, there is a hidden virtue which strikes 
not every beholder. Of this apparently 
withered limit, yon need bat remove the ex¬ 
ternal covering, and you will find it delicious. 
These pebbles,* too, require only a little 
polishaig, and their guanine lustre will soon 
appear.” 

To enumerate all the various misrepresent¬ 
ations of, the writers who have aimed their 
'Venomous shafts at the poor Rabbis and their 
literaiy productions, would require volumes. 
However,' to enable the genera! reader to 
form his own conclusions cm the subject, I 
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think it necessary to illustrate the preceding 
remarks by a few examples. 

It is well known, that the state and con¬ 
dition of the progenitor of mankind, hit 
mental capacity and intellectual acquirements, 
were favourite topics of discussion amongst 
the learned of almost every age; and that, 
whilst some have bent the father of the hu¬ 
man race down to the earth, und reduced 
him to a level with brutes, others 

have raised him to the skies, and given 
him an angelic uuture. That the learned 
Hebrews should have exercised their thought* 
on the same subject, is no more strange than 
that they should have expressed those 
thoughts in the language of metaphor and 
allegory, the favourite medium of oriental 
philosophers. Now it was the opinion of 
some of the Rabbis that, since according 
to Scripture every created being was jgrp.-. 
duced in its perfect state *, Adam must like¬ 
wise have come from the hand of the Divine 
Maker in the most perfect state} not only as 

♦ «’And God Mid, let the **rth bring forth gnus, tte 
kerb yielding wed, nod the trait treeyiek&Bg fold* after M* 
kind, wh-jte seed is la itself upoatbe earth: Md It srss so." 

Gen. i. 
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far as regarded physical capabilities, but also 
mental powers*, and that consequently, his 
intellectual endowments must have been pro¬ 
portionally great. This opinion they con¬ 
veyed, in terms which appear hyperbolical +, 
because it is overlooked that they are figura¬ 
tive, by saying that Adam reached from 
earth to, heaven %: — i. e. his Being, joining 
the earthly with the celestial, had the animal 
as its base, and thiVangelie as its capital; or, 
that the man in ids past perfection was framed 
to ascend from nature to nature's God. 

To intimate that man is omnivorous, that 
the strength, pliability of his frame, and his 
peculiar organization enable him to dwell 
in every situation aud in every clime, they 
said—“ that the dust from which Adam was 

* AS lbs work* of the Creation, say* Rabbi Joshuah beo 
Levi, were postered’ Jnenps in their stature, ejwu with 
theurpespectjro share of knowledge, cirjsa ami 'in their 

fairest form. Treatise Chaim. 

* 

f Rabbi Jodionsn expressed his opinion on this subject 
in pfariner VtSgmge j tor he Said thst Adam and Ere were 
brought into existence, Bnerpi like persons of the aft of 
ttreMj-. 

jT.Chartra. 
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formed, was collected from every part of the 
earth."* 

To express man’s two-fold nature, the 
duplex homo , namely, the spiritual and the 
material; they said— “ that Adam was an 
D3 , 3'ni2M Androgynes +,” (a man-woman): 
the former indicative of the soul, on account 
of its superiority and vigour; the latter re¬ 
presenting the passions, desires, and propen¬ 
sities, on account of their fascinating allure¬ 
ments. 

To express the result of this two-fold com¬ 
bination, they said, that " Adam had two 
faces; one turning to the East, the other 
to the West." That is to say, the one 
(the spiritual nature) is turned towards the 
source of light and knowledge; the other 
(the material) is inclined towards the regions 
of darkness ; the abode of sensuality and de¬ 
basement. 

Further, they said, that when " Adam 
lay down, his head, rested in the East, and 
hie feet us the West” % By which they 
meant, that though by our first parents’ 


* T. Sanhedrin. t Medruh RsUbs.' 2 IMd. 
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transgressions, or their fall, as it is called, 
man's nature was deteriorated, yet it was not 
changed in kind: — liis head (his superior na¬ 
ture) still resting in the East—the source of 
light; whilst his feet (his inferior nature) 
turn towards the West. 

Such were the real opinions of the ancient 
Hebrews. But their traducers, either through 
ignorance or malevolence, taking their words 
in their most literal sense, unbiushingly tell 
us, that the Sages of Israel believed that 
Adam was a most gigantic two-headed mon¬ 
ster—nay, wonderful} that he was a—Her¬ 
maphrodite 1 

The Talmudists have been reproache.d for 
asserting, that "Seven* things existed prior 
to the creation of the world ; namely, Israel, 
the Law, Hell, Paradise, Repentance, the 
Throne of Glory, and the name of the Mes¬ 
siah,” + Strange as this assertion appears, 
it is yet not more so, than what Aristotle has 
affirmed concerning a commonwealth. For, 

* The Medrnab reckons only air, hr»l forming one of 
(he number. The Tilani recites* mm, and inateed ef 
Jerarl tnbetitule* the Temple, 

tTahnodff. peemekim: Nednrim- Ftrke R. Hicicr. 
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if my memory doe* not deceive me, lie says, 
in his Politics—“ That a commonwealth it 
prior by nature to each individual." ■ Now, 
might v e not naturally ask-—How is it possi¬ 
ble for a commonwealth, which is nothing 
but an aggregate of individuals, to exist 
prior to the members that compose itl — 
Aristotle must, therefore, have been a fool 1 
O ! no — may, perhaps, the deriders of Rab¬ 
binical learning say; Aristotle was a philo¬ 
sopher; all that he meant to assert, was this : 
“ That nature (here contemplates! as a Blind 
or intelligence) has always some end ih view, 
to attain which, she employs the host means. 
Now ideally, or in- relation to the divine 
Artist, the end or purpose is the first; 
the whole series of operations by which it 
is realized being the consequent of the 
end, hence entitled the final came. And 
since, according to Aristotle’s opinion, man 
is by nature a social being, destined to live 
in society, where, fa y proper discipline, ho 
may advance from .a mere animal or savage 
into a moral and intellectual being; it fol¬ 
lows, that society, in-which man was,, to re¬ 
ceive his moral perfection, must, in the in- 
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tention of nature, have been prior to the 
individuals that were to compose it.” Now, 
granting that this was the meaning of Aris¬ 
totle— since it is an undoubted truth, that 
intellect acts in an inverse ratio to mechanical 
operation—or, as a Hebrew poet ha* so well 

expressed it, “ nVnn ratmon TVVVO *f)D 

The last in operation is the first in thought ” 
—we maj still reasonably urge, that since it 
is admitted that society itself was only formed 
for the purpose of man’s adv ancement to mo¬ 
ral and intellectual perfectibility, it follows, 
that a •standard, or the idea of that perfec¬ 
tion, must, in the intention of nature, have 
been even prior to society. Further, since, 
society cannot exist without laws, nor can 
laws be efficient without rewards and punish¬ 
ments— and rewards and pun ixh me rtfs imply 
a Rewarder and Punisher, or a Tribunal, 
where those rewards and punishments arc- to 
l>e awarded — then ail these must also have 
entered in the intentions of nature. Now 
this is exactly what the Rabbis have said. 
They knew, as well as Aristotle, that man is 
by nature social; destined by his Maker to 
live in society, wrhere alone he could, by his 



own efforts, arrive at mornl and intellectual 
perfectibility ; and that, consequently, an 
idea of that society must have existed in tho 
Divine niiml, prior to the formation of man. 
This they indicated by saying that Israel, 
or the Temple’*, existed before the creation 
of tfie world : and, surely, no one can blame 
them for having considered their own Com* 
monwealth as the liest model of society.— 
But since, as we have before observed, so¬ 
ciety cannot exist without law's, nor can laws 
be efficient without rewards and punishments, 
and these cannot be conceived withffct an 
executive power, thev concluded that these 
must also have existed in the Divine miflu : 
and this they indicated by the word*, the 
Jjatr, Hell, Paradise, and the Throne of 
Glory ; x. e. the holy seat of judgment. Fur¬ 
ther, considering the Divine Being not only 
as the Judge of the whole earth, but as the 
Father of Mercies, “ who deliyhteth 
not in the death of the wicked , but in his 
returning from Ms troys, so that he may 

• It ba® been observed in a prfcedinj* note, that the 
Talmud ratatiUste® the TrmpU for Strati* But * hi* 
amount# to the tamf; as it is well known, that the Temple 
was considered aa tlie point of union of tbc Jewish slate. 
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live.*;'' they included repentance in the list 
of pre-existing things. Finally, as all theses 
were only so many great means for a still 
greater purpose, namely, the perfectibility of 
human nature, they justly concluded, that an 
idea of that perfectibility must hate existed 
in the Divine mind : and this they indicated 
by the words the name, i. e. the essential 
characteristic, of the Messiah — a Being, 
who, according to their belief, was to pos¬ 
sess every thing that could adorn and dignify 
human nature. 

Tlnae sentiments, worthy of Plato , have 
vet been decried as rabbinical rev tries, and 
their authors even arraigned of impiety I - -on 
no l>etter grounds than what the detractors 
themselves supplied, by wantonly imposing 
their own literal sense on expressions evi¬ 
dently, and (but by motive or dullness) un- 
nustateubly, figurative. 

With the same candour have these literary 
tratlucers treated the philosophical opinions 
of the Talmudist. 

R<ibba, the grandson of Chana , in order 
to communicate to his readers the surprising 


• Ezck. 
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fad, concerning tlie luminous appearance i.f 
the sr: i, (observed ■with admiration In most 
navigators, and so Ixtatitifullv described In 
mv frirtid, Mr. S. T. Coleridge*,) and to es- 
press the wonders of fJod, who, by tin divine 
ray w ith which he animated man, has enabled 
him to subdue the raging billows of the sen, 
by means of a few planks and slicks —re¬ 
lated the following lllbtgorittal tale : — 

" Those that travel on the sea have told 
me, that oil the head of the wave which 
threat* ns destruction to the ship, there up 
near sparks of white tire : that they la-ut i 
(the sea) with sticks, on which is written iln 
mine of the Almighty, and it rests, or is 
subdued.” )• Further, to explain the cause 
of day and night, he invented the following 
narrative:—' 1 An Arabian merchant said to 
me: ‘ Come, and I will shew thee where 

* \ twit .'iS il whit* clout* loam, at mnti*m»tly inlt**’* 

>»!h by the avlf t'-f I!*•• with n nmr, :-w'> I:i ■ 

?5*' t-ti.ru of tiatut* rfunnwl anil npnrkk’srf ami vtvut o’ii »n t* 
iititi »*wrv onw run I light det ,ubw«mt* of IbK SS h»V* 

<-Joud-i»he foam, darted off from the vew «*'!’* *u'ie, csffit 
with tt-t own email couMeUmtum, over the He*, *»d 4 

.M,it of Mi'ht like j* Tartar troop om a w. UitenMt*®.— Bio- 
irrai'bis Lttrniria, vol. it. 

t Talmud. Baba HutltTM. 

c 2 
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heaven and earth join.’ I took my bread 
basket, and put it into the window of the 
firmament. I then said my prayers, which I 
finished in due time. Then I looked for my 
basket, but found it not. ‘ What!’ said I to 
the merchant, ‘ Are there thieves in this 
place?’ ‘ No,’ answered he, ‘it is the heaven¬ 
ly sphere that turns about which took it along 
with it. Wait till to-morrow, at the precise 
time, and thou wilt find thy basket again.’”* 
It is generally supposed, that the grandson 
of Chana accounted for the phenomenon 
by supposing, according to the Ptolemaic 
system, that the heavens turned round the 
earth. But it is not improbable, that, by 
the expression, “ Come, and l will shew 
thee where heaven and earth •meet,'” he in¬ 
timated, that the phenomenon may be ex¬ 
plained in two ways; either in the manner 
just stated, or on the Pythagorean system of 
the earth’s turning an its own axis + : for the 
disappearance and re-appc*rance of the ficti- 

* T. Baba Batbra. 

fT!at the Talmudists wen not unacquainted with that 
system, appears from their saying, that tm ten ra? tej— 
“ The sphere is immovable,but the planet turns.’’—Treatise 
Fesachint.. 
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tious basket Mould take placo on either sup¬ 
position. 

Be this us it may, there is surely nothing 
so very extravagant in cither of the preced¬ 
ing stories, to justify the derision with w hich 
they have been cited by modern writers ; who 
would fain persuade their readers, that the 
ancient sages of Israel he.lie.ved that the 
violent rage of the sea con be stilalued by 
striking its tremendous billows with sticks — 
that the sky and earth touch each other—and 
that there are windows in heaven, in wliiuh 
bread-baskets may be placed ! 

Further ; the Talmudists, with a view, per¬ 
haps, of communicating an historical fact, 
relate the following story: — 

“ Once upon a time, ait egg of "O 
Bar-Ioceane (i. e. the sou of Ioceane), fell 
down, and it inundated sixty cities, and 
broke down three hundred cedars.” I tv, as 
asked, “ How came the egg to fall; since it 
is written, the wing of the songster is beau¬ 
tified ?” To which Rabbi Asei replied, “ Be¬ 
cause it was a foul egg.” * That this fable 
alludes to a terrible persecution which, in the 

• Treatise Becliorotb. 



iinii: of its inventor, raged against some 
Hindoo sects who believed in the mundane 
e>/</*, is not only highly probable, but is ren¬ 
dered almost certain, by the egg" being de¬ 
scribed as the son (offspring') of Iocoane 
(Ocean.) And when it was asked, how 
lhat egg came to fall (i. e. how the perse¬ 
cution arose), since that egg was so beauti¬ 
fied by the wing (the imagination) of the 
song, ter (poets) — the witty Rabbi replied —- 
•• because it was a foul egg.” And that it was 
not \ery sound, the reader may perhaps al¬ 
low, considering the many fables to which it 
gave birth. But our pretended Critics, not 
knowing what to think of the son of Ioieanr, 
converted him into a bird, which they called 
lior-joehna ; imagining, perhaps, where there 


+ He [the ftrlf-exintinsr) desiring to raise up \ anou.-, 

< roaittiYs* by an emanation from his own glory. first 
nvn’isl the waters, and impressed them with a power of 
mt*ii m by that power was produced a {*<>!<!> h Agg, biiu- 
u •: hhe a tho'isaiw) son*, in width was l torn Brahma, seh- 

< v.stmg, the ^reat Varent of all rational being*, &t\ That 
God, having ({walled m the egg through reerdring years, 
Uimsetf m dilating on himself, divided it into two wp;*! 
parts ; uk! from those halve# formed the heaven* ami the 
earth, piau'hsg in the midal the subtle ether—the eight point*, 
of >»m» world—and the permanent reeepUde of the water 
—Mahay* 
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is .in e.;g, there must be a birr): and judging, 
ii(,iu the si/,,, of the egg, of the dimension 
i'i its feutheied chick, they hatched a crea¬ 
ture so monstrously large, as was hit; enough 
to devour the (HK>r Baltins, together with 
their bulky works; and then, turning to the 
Jews, hid them look at the gigantic bird! —• 
and exultingly asked them, wbat they thought 
of tiu-ir ancestor's wonderful discoveries m 
Ornithology ! — little thinking, that this Bur 
joch-na was a creature «1’ their own disor¬ 
dered imagination. 

f know it may be said, that these writers 
were led into mistake's by the Jewish Com 
nientators, whose interpretation they adopt¬ 
ed. That this was the case, in many instances 
I do not mean to deny ; nay, 1 am ready to 
admit, that the Commentators, from not be¬ 
ing sutlicientlv acquainted with profane learn¬ 
ing, have, notwithstanding their great abili¬ 
ties, often been lielraved into strange and 
serious errors. But, surely, this ought not 
to justify the use which the dvridvrf, who 
copied thus*' blunders, made of them. It is 
but a poor plea for a roan who throws dirt at 
another's face, to say, that he found the in a 



terials ready at hand. Besides, the merciless 
critic, who eagerly seizes his devoted victim, 
ought at least to make use of his own eyes, 
and to understand before he condemns. 

Such, then, has been the conduct of those 
illiberal writers; and by such methods have 
they endeavoured, and succeeded in throw¬ 
ing an odium on the interesting works of the 
wise men of Israel, and particularly on the 
Talmud. 

And uou. methinks, I hear one of its nu¬ 
merous tradu-ers exclaim—What, sir! are 
you in earnest ! Do you mean to ullirm, 
that there are no absurdities in the Talmud 
—no inconsistencies I — rio contradictions? — 
Have not its authors imposed a heavy yoke 
upon the people by their traditions, or the 
oral law, as they call it; pretending that it 
was derived from Moses, and delivered to 
him on Mount Sinai ? Do not many of those 
laws militate against humanity? Have not 
those men preferred their own works to the 
Bible ( Have they not perverted the sacred 
text, by drawing from it inferences and ertn- 
dusions wholly unwarranted ? Besides, do 
you not know that these Sages, as you choose 
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to cull them, believed in witchcraft, demons, 
devils, and I do not know what? Of the 
tunny [trout's which might be brought in cor¬ 
roboration of this last assertion, let the to! 
lowing suffice: — 

“ I walked oiiih", says Rabbi Oiauunya, 
“ in y.tppma, near the place where the gates 
shut, and i saw an enchanter who took up a 
stone, threw it into the air, and it changed 
into a calf! I went und told it to my Fa¬ 
ther, bat he said unto rn<\ llndst thou eaten 
thereof, then thou niightest have• bi-liev. d 
it ; hut since it is certain thou didst not < ,.t 
then-of, so be assured that it was, through 
tin- jxjirrr of the fieri!, only a semblance be¬ 
fore thine eyes.” 

“ The Devils hate four mothers, whose 
respective, names are. Lilelh, Naama, hjt- 
rrth and Machahlh. livery one of which 
has her host or band of innumerable unclean 
spirits. It is related that each rales one «>t 
the four seasons of the year-; and that they 
assemble on the mount JVtihpmk ; und that 
each, together with her numerous progeny , 
domineers from the setting of! the sun till 
midnight. Over oil these Solomon had 
c 5 



power, and they were called his servants, be¬ 
cause he used them according to his will and 
pleasure,” &c. — Such are the extravagant 
tales of \our Rabbis—such their wild and 
whimsical notions ;—and do you wonder that 
we laugh at them < 

To tiiis powerful appeal, I answer, that so 
tar am 1 Iron maintaining that the Talmud 
is a faultless work, that I am ready to admit 
that it contains many things which every 
enlightened, nay every pious Jew, must sin¬ 
cerely Wfish had either never appeared there, 
or should at least long ago have been ex¬ 
punged from its pages. 

jHow those objectionable passages came at 
all to be inserted, can only be accounted 
for, from that great reverence with which 
the Israelites of those days used to regard 
their wise meu ; and which made them look 
upon every word and expression that dropped 
from the mouth of their Instructors as so 
many precious sayings, well worthy of being 
preserved. These they wrote down for their 
ow n private information, together w ith more 
important matters. And when, in after-times, 
those writings- were collected, in order to be 
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embodied iu one entire work, the collector--, 
i it her from want of proper discrimination, or 
from sonic pious mnti'c, snlli n d tlicm to 
remain ; and (bus they were handed down to 
posterity. That the wiser portion of the ua 
ti in le xer approved of them is well known. 
Nay, that some of the Talmudists themselves 
regarded them with no very favourable eye. 
is plain, from the hitter terms in widt h they 
exclaimed against them. * 

* " That wrruw Augfid this” (i <■. the Myimr* • sa> * KuMu 
Jfwhu.ih turn of Levi, 41 Ik- that writes it flown, will bmt- «;> 
l*oiti.»n in tine next «wH; hr that explains it» fjet* hoh'cU- 
f !, and he that listen* to >t. u ill rveeiee no reward.’*-- Tnl- 
txrrl Jrrusnh'm.J 

Sor. i>f llutm; iuyirufs art ‘Myu ‘.icmalil* /» r »> ; other# art 
, . it- • l ,■ •jKrq-tUfle of expiatiftti m*-, hot* without them, tit: 
t ,:i uint-*rt to j.rrxhn-*’ f.dm* and c'-roneem# impivfc.omn- . 

U1 the former «lesrrij»tior- art- ;ui I!«»»»'extr.iva^unrim t«- 
l.itinir t*» the extent of PanuJi.v, the ilintcir Iona of fjehittom. 
the mt of Leviathan, and tin Sh r Uabttr y tW freak? fit 
J^m«tt/tti, <vc. &.C, — wilt* UJcx t iMrrrov. *r»i most probably 
U" ri the Parthian* ami AraMarnt, to whom the <$*w* were 
Mibjcvt fartore the promulgation <»f the Talmud The*c ab- 
are a# foreign to gvnutttc irllffion, *h they are re- 
puivn il to common arm*?. Of Un: second aort wc have 
wire a iy civ* u «n»c »■-x ample*. 

At.other fertile wuru- vf misconception nrijpniU. 4 in that 
nattsral foudnns for fire mandJtou* — Ktfwimwirt to tm-h* 
eijdutod mimlii— -tj( Winch the Ancient Kahhi** #onruUij.< » 

availed themaclrea with the *tf*Se ric^trf eXcitin* the atfvn* 
tioa of their respective audience*. A particular ttttiUuwe of 
the V i rA , we have in Sfedrutk SWr Hwkirim : — Whilst 
R<x>M Rabbi Jehndah the holyj wsw fV-UeenofC *#ertn<m to 
a Ur-rc crmgu elation, lie oinerted that the people weir 



1 admit nli»o that then; are many ami vari 
oils contradictions in the Talmud. Ami, in- 


rather drowsy or inclined t»> full asleep. Wishing to rouse 
them, he exclaimed,—-** Thtrr was a woman ih Egypt u h» 
brought forth six hnndrtd thousand ifti/dnn at out birth,'' 
\n assertion so extraordinary was enouirh to muse the most 
lytliurgic. The people stared, and looked amir/ttl One 
of the Rubb.’s diheiple* u&ked him lor an explanation ; when 
the Haldn replied, that he merely alluded to Jot hr ht //. who 
Iwought forth a son ;Moses} whose personal worth, and 
whose in'lueme, a • the rhoseti messenger of <Jod, was 
to that <rt six hundred thousand other intin idtnds. 

Now let us suppose that the pious I'roaeher hud omitted 
the ex f donation, or that the collector of the Rabbi's opinions 
had noted Ins words without the interpretation, and that 
the assertion had Urns found an entrance into tin* TalwmU. 
What won lit have followed? Assuredly, this —That the 
drpotros of tin* dark ages would have taken it as matter of 
fact, would have firmly Indio ctl it; and that for tin best of 
all reasons, because, how else could so holy n titan as Rabbi 
dehndah have asserted it?—tuumion aense might, indeed, 
urge the improbability of the event, hut her fvhle v« u . 
might ca*it\ have l»een silenced, by considering the assumed 
fact iu» a M track* ’ And if one of those devotees bad happenci i 
to be a HtxhU) a compiler of the Traditional Law, he would 
a* assuredly have laaerted it in the long list of equally well- 
grounded reUgkm* tenet# : *n*|«t»nseq»n‘ntly, every jwm« ig¬ 
norant Israelite Would have considered it a* an article of 
faith, jiifd wQ«dd have ftrtjilybelieVtxl that there was a woman 
id Egypt win* hod mix hundredthousand children at a birth*. 
Who would have dared to deny it? Who would have 
had the courjigv to tpiealioa it? And the half-enlightened 
man would* >« spite of authority* consider it as a silly 
fable, and not only dc*pi#e »t, )mt «te#|»ise tW wry books 
into which «adt an absurdity could have found iiugjgjon. 
tlstK tre see how a sttuple unexplained assertion would 
alternately give rise to 4he must grom superstition, nod the 
most unsnmvetl scorn; and finally cover religion mtb di*»- 
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deed, it would he u miracle were there none. 
I' or let it lie recollected that this work con¬ 
tain'., not the opinions of only u few in¬ 
dividuals lie irig in the same society, under 
prei se!y similar circumstances, but of hun¬ 
dreds, nay, l might without exaggeration say, 
of thousands of learned men, of various 
talents, living in n long series of ages, in dif¬ 
ferent countries, and under the most diversi¬ 
fied conditions. And how, in the name of 
truth, can perfect agreement be expected 
under -such circumstances ! Now the only 
inference which a judicious critic would 
draw from such a diversity of opinions is 
this: — that however unanimous those wise 
men were in every thing that regarded the 
essential parts of religion, yet on every thing 
of minor importance, aud particularly on 
philosophical and sjxjculative subjects, they 
loft Uie mind unlettered: and that they did 
not, like some of their successors, consider it 

nod til.- vmrd* of the wise with fidk-tdr. Truly judirt- 
on*, thi-rci'or vm the adrirr of of* of our ancient mge »— 
V« wise torn, U- imvf.l of j-.nr word*, loot > v he doomed 
to captivity, end he hunwked <0 a frfivew of infected water*, 
wl.irh rurreedmy dtscipWs may drink add perWi, and tt» 
name of God rill Is* profaned.** 
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a crime to differ either from their cotempo¬ 
raries ; or even from their predecessors. At 
all events, this diversity of opinion ought not 
to be brought forward as matter of accusa¬ 
tion. 

It is said that the Talmudists imposed a 
heavy burden upon the people by the tra¬ 
ditional Law, as if they had been the inven¬ 
tors of those laws. This is, however, not the 
fact. That there were customs and laws, not 
expressly mentioned in the Pentateuch, in 
use long .before either the Talmud or its au¬ 
thors wel* in existence, is evident from the 
prophetical and historical books of Scripture, 
a* well as from Josephus and the Apocrv pbal 
Books. 

Thus several of the traditional laws re- 
spec ting the Sabbath, we find distinctly men¬ 
tioned in Jeremiah*, and in Nehemiah. r 
The four principal fasts, in Zechariah-^ 
The abstaining from several sorts of meats 
prepared by Heathens, is noticed in Daniel §; 
also the three daily periods of prayer, fj 

' S«rero. vvii. 21,43. t K«b«n.xiii. t Zccfa-viti. 19. 
i Dsn. r». IS. K Dan. i. 8. 
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The custom of saving grace before meals 
is alluded to in Samuel * : also in Josepbua. f 
The prohibitory law against the ««• of oil 
prepared by Heathens, (annulled in after- 
nines; » \ is ted already at die time of the 
M aoedoman conquest. 1. Many others might 
be specified were it necessary. Now since 
these customs and ordinances ore not describ- 
ed as then, or as recently constituted, they 
must Lave been derived from tunes still more 
remote, and known only from tradition. 
How then can it, with any justice, be stud 


» S*niur] u. 13. 

t The Eyyptiaa Priest* and officer* who*# blists*** it 
" ns to attend ilannc the Kmr'i MMh were excused from 
tb ir >uhuI duty , mid the Vine Mmy Pbindclpfm*' 
exiled ™ tin* Jewuih Pnol to My /tract Hr tore, sod 
nrtnminjr thank* to the Lord for the ooanahtneM they ten** 
about In recciTe, cone Indian the autamaity with a farml 
appeal to Heaven on behalf of the kitw MM Antiq. 

I> XI 

t < hi artounf ot their cutmge cad iidetity, and their 
skill |a the art of war, the ktoys of Asia hefaavad with 
areat Uberatity toward* the Jew.* Sttnt&tt anmtd 
Meaner, admitted them to the privileges and Immunities of 
Ireenxn nut only of the Metropoha of AMath, httt also of 
the set era! ernes tbnraiftsMSt Asia Mid lower .tyria. The 
Jews hews pruhMUd the tm of foreign ait, the OtfWpk 
Officers had in commisstan than the Gottrommt to Mom 
them ut iseo thereof money, tal$|,V*B.--W’cr, 
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that the Talmudists imposed them upou the 
people ' 

Nor is it true that they ascribed all the 
traditionary laws to Moses. They have on 
the contrary distinctly said, that many of 
those ordinances and regulations were made 
at subsequent periods. It was only such 
explanations and explications as w ere derived 
from times immemorial, and concerning which 
there was not a dissenting voice, which they 
described as originating from the legislator. 
And indeed whoever peruses the .Mosuicul 
Code with due attention, will soon be con¬ 
vinced that there must originally have been 
some such explications. For these laws 
were not only intended for the moral regula¬ 
tion of individual conduct, but for the 
government of. the multifarious transactions 
of a whole nation. Now, ull laws are in their 
nature general precepts, and cannot other¬ 
wise be expressed than in general terms. 
Tire legislator cannot possibly state the 
variety of cases to which they may be applied, 
nor cap he defiue every term lie may have 
occasion to use: since this could only be done 
by words, which might in their turn want 
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definition, and so ho might go on ad infini¬ 
tum. All. therefore, he can do, is to give 
general rules, leaving their application and 
explanation to proper opportunities, or to the 
soiiiuf judgment of those who arc the natural 
guardians of the laws. Thus, when the law 
enjoins the seventh day to lx* observed as a 
d.i\ of rest, it does not suv — Thou shall not 
Infill!, nor sow, tior reap. &c. on that day. 
but “ On it thou shalt do n<> manner of 
work.” Hut since the law floes not Specify 
v hat acts are to lie considered ns tttorJr, a 
ipte-tion might naturally arise—Is writing, 
(doing on musical instruments, ami many 
other acts of the like nature, included in the 
vs <>r<l wort, or not I 

Again, when the, law says, in ease of injury. 
thou shalt give '* eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
is this to Im taken iti the literal sense, 
as the Canutes will have it ? or in the sense of 
|<eeuniarv fine, as the Talmudists, with more 
propriety, interpret it ? — If we adopt the 
former, then «hot is to he done in case a 
one-eyed man destroy* the eye of a two-eyifrd 
man ! or it two-eyed man destroys the sight 
of a one-eyed man ! or, winch t* still more 
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difficult to lx- determined—suppose the 
aggressor is Mind ! — If wo adopt the latter 
meaning, then how, and in what manner is 
the damage to he estimated ! 

Again, when the law says—“And then 
shalt hind them lor a sign upon thine hand, 
and for frontlets between thine ('yes” (l)eut- 
vi. S.) is it not natural to enquire, what is 
meant by the word sign? what by fmnl/i'lxf 
To suppose then that the Legislator, who 
for. forty years constantly resided amongst 
the people, should have left such ordinances 
and precepts, as were designed for immediate 
practice, unexplained, is surely as unreason¬ 
able as to suppose him to lucre stated even 
possible case to which laws more general in 
their nature might he applied. 

And admitting this, where is the great 
improbability of their being further trans¬ 
mitted to future generations; 'particularly 
when it is considered that a whole tribe 
was set apart to guard the law, and to teach 
it to the people; and that most of those laws 
were interwoven with -the common occupa¬ 
tions of life ; perhaps for the very purpose of 
their being preserved. Be this us it may. 
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(••■rlain it is, flint fhe greater part of the na¬ 
tion sf l is t!v adherer! to the Mosaic law, and 
were < hieth governed by it, from the time 
of K/ra til! t!ie destruction of Jerusalem. 
\ov. ia wli.it maimer was the written law 
mull i stood in those times/ How was it ad¬ 
ministered How applied to the ihihiitoiis 
eases which mast hate occurred during the 
i v-hiut of the Jewish state/ What was 
tic- practice with regard to marriages, di¬ 
vorces, inheritances, tie., all which are but 
bri' fly imlieed in the written law?--In 
v. bat manner were the numerous judicial 
pain's, not expressly mentioned in the IVn- 
tateoch, decided / In short, what was then 
i .nxiderorl as the most approved practice / 
All this information can only be cnlh cterl 

from the Misttx.tfi*.a work, the wry 

st>l>- and arrsiugemeuts of which shew it to 
lie the prruliiethm of a great mind. ft- 
author, Rabbi Jehudah the holy, who lived 
daring the reigns of Autoninu* Pitta and 
Mr, •i us .! i/rc.ViM, eollecfeil alt the (radii ionnnr 
lav s, and for the tirst time embodied,tin >a in 
that e> lobrated work. 

* n-n >t Mi. \ -sA-yoih, i. f. ftrpc’tnion* or wris'iio y 
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That it was not his intention to impose 
either on his own or future generations, is 
evident, first, from his having stated on all 
controverted subjects, the very names of 
those who either assented or dissented, though 
the majority was against them ; for tlie pur¬ 
pose (as is expressed in the Mishnah *) “ that 
if at any future period any competent tri¬ 
bunal should prefer the opinion of such a 
single person to that of a former majority, 
it might be at liberty to do so.” Secondly, 
from his having inserted iu the collection such 
laws, & e. as could not at all be practised in 
his time: I mean all such as related to 
sacrifices and the tom pie worship. 

Nor was it without great reluctance, that 
he undertook that important work, lie and 
his coadjutors knew very well that they were, 
by so doing, making a breach on the law ; 
and they regarded it as such. Because, 
until that time, it was considered as an in¬ 
violable rule “ that things delivered by word 
of mouth must not be committed to writing.” 
Besides* the divine Legislator, foreseeing per- 
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Imps the evils that would arise from a multi¬ 
plicity of laws, hud expressly enjoined, 
'• Ye shall not add to the word whieli I com¬ 
mand von, neither shall ye diminish aught 
from it, that yo may keep the comniaudments 
of the Lord which I command you.” (.Dout. 
iv. H.) The law was to he read by all. taught 
and explained by those who were the most 
competent, administered hy the best and the 
wisest of the nation, and every contested 
point was to he decided by the highest tribu¬ 
nal of the realm. But even such decision* 
were not to he written down, no us to be. in¬ 
vested with authority ; perhaps with the very 
view that they might not be drawn into pre¬ 
cedents : because! though principles must 
ever remain the same, yet circumstances may 
change. The committing, therefore, of the 
traditional laws into Writing, and clothing 
them with authority, was justly considered 
as a breach of the written law. But the 
pious Patriarch of Israel found himself under 
most embarrassing circumstances, and had 
only a choice of evils. The nation was just 
recovering from the dreadful (lersecution 
they had experienced under Hadrian, during 
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which their academies were destroyed, the 
disciples dispersed, and the most learned men 
wore cut off. Religion sunk Inner and 
lower, and was in danger of being lost : and 
Rabbi Jehu dak knew too well the temper of 
the times, and the character of Israel’s op¬ 
pressors, to suppose that the tranquillity which 
the remnant, of the nation was then permit¬ 
ted to enjoy, would either be permanent, or 
lasting. Tims situated, on the one hand 
fearing that a knowledge of the law would 
be entirely lost; and on tin. 1 other, the ires 
pass of cue of its injunctions, he chose the 
last as the 'c'sser evil : inasmuch as the loss 
of a single limb is preferable to the destine 
tiort of the whole body. 

The breach being thus made, it was soon 
extended. Some of the learned Rabbi's dis¬ 
ciples and successors soon produced other 
works, either by way of explanations, or 
additions. Still the Mishnah was considered 
as the standard and principal source of the 
traditional law, and soon became a favourite 
object of study. Being composed in the 
Hebrew, (which even at that time had be¬ 
come a learned language,) intermixed with 
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s*-\. r.il fan-Lm won!-,, and ii k style bi-in? ex¬ 
tremely cam-ise, ii r .. jailed hvrninjr or iit- 
- inn 'ion 1 <. under,land it. Tin- learned of 
Ur:T end vieeei •ius.T ;*«<•-* made it u i liief ob* 
;e< t id till ir employ mi nl t«> tench it publicly, 
The;, t.\phauod its tllliicuif term-, elucidated 
u er appeared obscure : ; aid -dated tilt 
principle- on-which its denT ns were I'unnd- 
'■d. end the ground' on -vih;eh the m.inv <>p- 
l-.oil '‘•unions mentioned theroin r< ,ted. 

Tin- -■ explanations, esc. beo-ther with the 
di't< '.imitation, of miarrmis new c»im\s tint 
"rniriv'l from time to time, its well as many 
ordinaim •> and reo-iii.itions which wore made 
In t he sin eminent el' respective communi¬ 
ties, were noted down by private individual!, 
anil in -uri-eedinu Hires collected * together . 
aiui thi.-, gave birth to the two works known 
by tie- names of the Jurtnafi'm + und the 
Babylonian Talmud. * 

* T.tu f v-jAU't'tkiu i* dc.ntiniiiidit'Ui i.r tin* fjfibh- 

ins, trwutKtiofi, nr result, 

•f ftaltlri Jo-chn-nan, wIki, Ui e<1 mi-Lslt* <«f the 

tli-ini , i*> r**nsi«W' j 'l m the ct<tMf4k-r ui this work. 

* Tit*' B.* K vIonian Talmvl i* t*? hnvc t*vo - 

r4 hv Hi/,;)?. A*ct atwl w»« f.rf Ins *uc* 
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These books contain, independent of many 
philosophical opinions, moral maxims and 
tales, the whole of the traditional laws ; ami 
which consist—First, of such explanations of 
the written law, and the practice founded 
upon them, as were derived from immemo¬ 
rial traditions, respecting which there never 
was a doubt, and vv hioh were believed to 
have been originally imparted by the Divine 
Legislator. These laws, from their very na¬ 
ture, must rest on the faith and credit at¬ 
tached to the pious men who handed them to 
posterity. 

Secondly, Of such as are founded on tla- 
written law, and deduced from it by just 
inferences, analogy, and various other modes 
of reasoning. These rest on totally different 
grounds. As deductions made by the ra¬ 
tional faculties of the mind, their justness 
must depend on the correctness of the con¬ 
clusions, and oh the fairness of the argu¬ 
ments by which they are supported. 

about the beginning of the sixth century. There are how¬ 
ever strong reasons to believe tfyst both works have re¬ 
ceived several additions at subsequent periods. 

The Talmud includes the MUhnuh and the demur a . the 
former may be considered as the /er/» the latter as its com¬ 
ment. 



Thirdly, of suth ordinances and ri gwla 
lions as writ m.ult h\ pious and wise men in 
their rt spec! it r generations, by wav of pi i - 
nntins. or lodges to tin- law, i. e. to keep 
tin- people from idolatry. or from other sins ; 
.uni handl'd down together with the rest of 
tin- traditions. Tin ir propriety must do|>< nd 
oil tIio cirt uni ' tain i'S of tin- Tunes in wide)) 
tin v wi rt- i n,ii-tod ; and their genuinene.s.s on 
tlir saint ground .is (hosts speeilied in the 
lilst class. 

How far it w,is in the power of any rntni. 
•■r set <dHu ii, leu,i ter learned, and wise, and 
pious, (o )-inil posterity in matters of con- 
seienee ! - lo.w far it was even their inten¬ 

tion that those ot diminees and regulations 
should permutieiidt, remain an integral part 
ot' religion tinder I'iri uinstances lotulK dif- 
lerent from tliose under which they were lirsf 
eii.it ted and u hether those pious men, w ert* 
they now idi\e, would not sir the necessity 
of a In dishing Mime of them, particularly w hen 
those ordinances, instead of proving preser¬ 
vatives to the law, tend to injure it are 
questions which, if they do not suggest their 
own solutions, would require an answer in- 
x* 
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compatible with the limits and specific object 
of this disquisition. 

The preceding observations fully shew that 
the design of the original collectors of the 
traditions was laudable. They could not fore¬ 
see the abuses to which their works gave rise 
in succeeding ages, nor can they reasonably" 
be made accountable for them. At all events, 
they ought not to be treated with that aspe¬ 
rity which many writers allow themselves — 
little aware, we wilt in charity hope, how 
luge a share of those abuses must be attri¬ 
buted to the remorseless persecutions of their 
own party, with the privations and denials of 
common advantages afforded by the social 
state, and all motives to intellectual exer¬ 
tions, under which the sons of Abraham had 
to labour. 

But it is said that many of those laws 
militate against humanity. I admit that the 
Talmud contains several passages, directed 
against idolatrous heathens, that cannot be 
reconciled to the dictates of impassionatc 
judgment, at indeed be palliated by a humane 
man as general principles, or in ignorance/ 
toe provocations in which they originate 
And these passages are the more remarkable. 
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since they are in evident contradiction to 
that universal charity, and good will towards 
mankind which is so strongly recommended 
in the Talmud. But before we pass the sen¬ 
tence of condemnation against the authors <rf 
that work, let as reflect who the men were 
against w hom those severe laws were direct¬ 
ed. Let us not forget that they were the 
implacable enemies of the Hebrews—that 
they polluted the holy sanctuary.—desolated 
the country — slaughtered its inhabitants, 
and covered the land with mourning. Let 
the reader, of whatever persuasion he may 
be, read the books of the Maccabees —then 
let him for a moment suppose himself to l>e 
one of those unfurl unate Israelites, who were 
made to drink the bitter cup of affliction to 
its very dregs. Let him imagine that he 
saw his country laid waste—that he beheld 
with bis own eves a venerable father welter¬ 
ing in blood—a beloved mother, or a fa¬ 
vourite sister suspended on a tree, with inno¬ 
cent babes hanging round their neokar*- 
and all this for no crime, but only ferwteodiJy 
adhering to the institutions of their fore¬ 
fathers—and let him lay his hand on bis 
D -SI 



heart and say—conscientiously say, what 
lie would tliink of those Heathens, those 
savage monsters, who with fiend-like ferocity 
fell upon a peaceable and unoffending people : 
then let him determine the degree of asperity 
with which he can blame the ancient Rulers 
of Israel for enacting a few severe laws 
against their unrelenting enemies ; and that 
perhaps at the very moment when their 
wounds were still bleeding'. 

But whatever may be thought of those 
laws, let it not be forgotten that they are 
fully counterbalanced by others of a more 
beneficent character. “ It is our duty,” says 
the Talmud, “ to maintain the Heathen poor, 
w ith those of our own nation.”— “ We must 
visit their sick and administer to their relief, 
bury their dead,” fkc. *—“The Heathens 
that dwell out of the land of Israel ought 
not to he considered its Idolaters; as they only 
follow the customs of their Fathers.” — “ The 
pious men of the Heathens,” says Rabbi 
Joshuah, “will have their portions in the next 
world.” f — “These charitable sentiments 
and numerous others of similar tendency J, 

* Wren tiao Gitin. + Sanhedrin. 

♦ '♦‘What the wise men hare said in this respect alluding 
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lm\f been <i\frlookcd, whilst n ti n iniimi t il 
(>asnu“vs him- hiva seleiti'il .mil rxliiliiti'il 
in it strong md i'-tlst- light. So true it is 
(li.it 

“ Mfi ' evil rummers live m their virtue# 

W . rile in v jtor.** 

Tiir Taliniiflivls ar* k accused of t*st timing 
llirir own works mon* than iln* Bil»!t\ iiticl <»( 
the Mi.-hnah am! Talmud in 

to tbfw inimical haw#), say* Rabbi w'&s directed 

against the ancient idoLtera, who neither hrlieinl in a 
creation, nor the deliver'd*■<* from I'Vyjd» but thv 

nation* .mmngst whom v *• hue, \eh«i#e protection wrw.j'n , 
must tjf.it Im‘ considered n this light; •fi.ee thej l**tie»e t.i .t 
creilion, the dinnr r-r.^m of th< t ami many other 
fundamental doctrine* of :c!k» u». it w> therefore not only 
our (.hay to r them ftCls-v danger, hut to 

pray for their welfare u.-d the r»ro*j»erHy of their rv#|*r» *m* 
len '-rnwiaiu." Ihrer H >, oteU noahen Nt>. J-'.V 

1? is unhnvfuJ to d-uv,., «.f^6v rreach any <»i.e,md rwn >« 
Heathen. T. OmJin : 

Ue »m .i.i^jrt'cr to te- l< , ir of the Lord, >'*fi in 
*1 »v. in ur.i’h, kind tin .ft,. :*oly 10*41, enu* the Heathen*. 

(T. J>* rm'hoth.; 

Ai. i thou ah i!* 1 -.e the f/.ni thy \rt ih*t 

the mime ol the Jyird tn’iv become ** bnerf and piortm I 
through thee. \r. J Jom * ; 

And O! that the » pintail goi-Se* of the .Vw**i* nation, 
placed a* they are in the *ent on humour anti JMtfftrtNrfty. 
would, m**e»4 of <u»t***ng th .r rr*j* 'live audience* 
with the dictum of ufciiitj»»rtwu»t lradithmaJ <>rtImAW<*r/, 
nud hfrtam, Kf»irith**a ri rrwnnii^, ifnprrtw cm tWr mtoriw 
th«> 4 > piou* and charitable prwpU. ami lead them bat* 
to the study o i tibeir holy umpired w riling* , indeed, 

might tie* nauMT of the Lord !*•«*»« bclmvd and frkmfmi, 
and i'r.e \ might once more Iworoc “ » My people.** 
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preference to it. Their traducers endeavour 
to support this truly absurd charge, by two 
passages from the Talmud. One (according 
to their representation) runs thus : — “ They 
who study the Bible, do ■what is deemed nei¬ 
ther virtue nor vice. They who study the' 
Mishnah, perform something of a virtue, and 
on that account receive a reward. But they 
who study the Gcmara perform what may l>e 
esteemed the greatest virtue.” (Talmud Baba 
Mcziuh.) Theotherruns thus: — “TheBible 
is like water, the Mishnah like wine, and the 
Talmud like spiced wine,’’ &.c. &c. (Treatise 
Sophrim.) 

From these passages it is inferred that 
the Talmudists preferred their own works to 
the Scriptures. But really, I cannot see how 
such an inference can fairly be drawn 
from them. For what regards the first quot¬ 
ation, tlie first part thereof is evidently 
mistranslated. The original doth not say,— 
“ that those who study the Bible do what 
is deemed neither virtue nor vice,” but 

mo irw rro o’pown » Those 

who study the Scripture do what is deemed 
a virtue and no virtue” that is to say, the 
knowledge of Scripture is so indispensably 
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necessary to cn-rv Israelite, that those who 
arc f oraged in it* study, have no right to 
arrogate any particular merit to themselves, 
since they are only doing their duty. “ Those 
who study the MLslinah, (not indeed to the 
exclusion of Scripture, as those writers, 
would have u.s Itelieve, hut in addition to it.) 
dowh.it is meritorious, for wl.ieli they may 
expect a reward." Because a knowledge of 
it is not absolutely necessary for every in¬ 
dividual. but for those who are designed to 
instruct their brethren : because also, it can¬ 
not be acquired without great industry and 
application. And a knowledge of the Tal¬ 
mud, in addition to the preceding, is still 
more laudable, for the same mesons. The 
second quotation inculcates the same senti¬ 
ments. The holy writings are compared to 
w ater: — water being indispensably necessary 
for the preservation of e\ cry individual; so 
are the Scriptures. Tim Mishnah is com¬ 
pared to wine, —w ine being \cry acceptable, 
bat surely not absolutely necessary. Still 
less necessary is spiced wine, to which the 
Talmud is compared : though happy if he 
who possesses all three in abundance. That 
thee were the real sentiments of the Talmud- 



ists, is evident from what they have assorted 
in words which can lwar no misconstruction. 
“ Atfi\ e years of age, says the Mishnah, let the 
child begin to study the Scriptures ; let him 
continue so to do till the age often, when he 
may begin to study the Misliitali; at the age 
of fifteen let him begin the Gemm a." * 

It is true that this judicious system of 
instruction was entirely perverted in succeed¬ 
ing ages, particularly in the last live cen¬ 
turies ; and that especially in those coun¬ 
tries where the unfortunate sons of Israel 
were most despised and most oppressed. 
Instead of confining the first five years of the 
time idiot ted for education, to the study of 
Scripture,, and deferring the study of the 
Geinnrn or Talmud to the age of fifteen, it 
was thought proper to abridge the first jieriod, 
and to extend and anticipate the second. 
The Bible was not indeed entirely excluded ; 
hut it was taught in so unedify iug a manner, 

tig 

that the instructed derived but few of those 
many and grout benefits which if is so well 
calculated to impart. Grammar, history, 
and many other useful branches of learning 
were not only neglected, but despised : and 

♦ T. A both, Chap. v. 
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children at the tender age r.f seven or eight 
had no -noner pav-ed through the IVnttitcin h 
or some o!‘ its puts only, when they wer< 

|nit to tin' difficult study of the Talmud ; and 
this, without reference i-itlii'r to their cnpuei 
ties or future prospects. In this pursuit 
they consumed t!i. ir valuable days, aunt ru n 
nights. In short, ii would appear as if the 
injudicious guides of Israel's unhappy chil¬ 
dren, intended to transform the whole nation 
into Rabbis : - Huhliis, not like those of ancient 

days, or even like some of more modern date, 
such as Abort-K/.ru, Mai uonitics, \burbunol. 
,\e. &c. — who. in addition to most extensive 
biblical and rubbiuii al knowledge, were well 
versed in the science-, and in all Hie learning 
of the respective ages in which they liv.-d—• 
hut like those of an inferior cast, whose child 
and often only merit consists in the know¬ 
ledge of the Talmud and its appendages. 
These good men never reflected that an 
entire nation of R.dibis would be ju*t u» 
mu-fid, as an entire- nation of shoemakers 
or lawyers. 

That in those gloomy times a knowledge 
of the Talmud was considered, if not more, 
v 5 
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at least equally necessary as that of the 
Bible, and that longer time was spent and 
more pains bestowed on the former than on 
the latter *, are facts as lamentable as they 
are true. Equally true, and no less lament¬ 
able, is it, that there are still many fanatics 
amongst Israel who entertain similar no¬ 
tions ; and who would, most willingly, re- 
plunge their brethren into the gulf of super¬ 
stition and ignorance, into which accumulated 
misery, oppression, seclusion, and misrule 


• Aware of the evils resulting from a system so absurd, 
the celebrated Metuhhsho*, and his learned friend liar tog 
Wrsrltt (author of the Mosaiti, &c. Ac*), employed their 
great talents to counteract and remedy them. To effect 
this, and to wean his brethren from the corrupt jargon they 
had adopted in the days of tribulation, the former publislied 
his excellent German translation of the Pentateuch and 
Psalms , and the Utter wrote several Tracts, in which he 
condemned the mode* of instruction then in vogue, ami 
recommended a more judicious system. Many were the 
obstacles with which these eminent men had to contend. 
The nation was not sufficiently enlightened to appreciate 
the transcendent merit of their benefactors. The bigots of 
if rose days were all up in arms against these two great In¬ 
structors of Israel, and repaid their important services by 
comidering and ttrating them as heretics ! Nevertheless, 
truth gradually M*dt* it* way, and triumphed at last. It is 
to the labours of these two pious Philosophers, aided by the 
laudable exertiou of several learned .lews and noble-minded 
Christians, that the Israelites of Germany and Holland owe, 
Jn ipwt measure, the rapid advancement in literature, 
arts, and sciences, by which they begin to distinguish tbem- 
aelres. 
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had thrown thorn, and from which the jH'opIo 
in general are happily fust emerging. These 
misguided men still consider the absurd 
tnoile of education before described, as the 
best of alt systems ; strongly recomnieud its 
re-adoption, and look with mi evil eye upon 
all those instructors of youth who lugro sense 
enough to deviate from it. All this is, alas ! 
but too true. Hut these faults cannot, with 
any degree of justice, la- ascribed to the 
Talmudist. They, us we have before shewn, 
recommended the Scriptures as the primary 
object and us the. basis of all studies : and 
the whole tenor of their writings proves that 
they held the Sacred Records in the highest 
possible veneration. 

Indeed, strange as it may appear, it is 
nevertheless highly probable that this very 
rera-met gave rise to that fondness of 
anatomizing the sacred text, with a view of 
discovering its hidden meaning, by which 
they were often betrayed into those fagudfui 
interpretations, and whimsical cmijetrores, 
with which they have, not unjustly, been 
charged. 

These ancient interpreters of the Bible 
were persuaded, and firmly believed, that it 
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contained, besides the plain and obvious 
meaning, mysterious and concealed truths : 
they thought that in a book so holy, and 
coming from the Fountain ol'all wisdom, there 
cannot possibly be either a redundant word, 
or even a superfluous letter, or a grammatical 
anomaly ; and consequently, whenever such 
do appear, they must have 'been designedly 
introduced with a view of indicating some 
unknown truth. Further, as a hook of in¬ 
struction, evidently intended not only to cor¬ 
rect the heart, but to enlighten the mind, 
they supposed it to contain every thing that 
can lx: included in the term knowledge ; and 
hence they endeavoured to engraft their phi¬ 
losophical opinions on the text. Further still, 
they were firmly persuaded that the inspired 
writers must have had a reason for the choice 
of particular words, their position in sen¬ 
tences, and even for the consecution of chap¬ 
ters between which there is apparently no 
connexion. All this they endeavoured to 
discover; and they succeeded, or failed, ac¬ 
cording to the measure of their respective 
capacities ; or according to the nature of the 
truths of which they were in search. Now 
though it. must be confessed, as has already 
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been observed, that in this pursuit, tiny 
often ( Si i.■(!<■.1 the bounds of just criticism, 
yet it cannot be denied tlatt ninny of their 
inferences ami interpratutions arc highly in - 
genimix. ami that most of them have a moral 
trichina. A few . samples will make this 
clear: atul trite the general reader ail idea 
of tin s, ff, >, art he* or Hnejuirifa as they ure 
called. 

1. Toe holy Law, or Pentatfiich. begins 
with the letter 3 firth. Why .’ Because, 
says the sou of Kifjrit, this letter a* a nu¬ 
meral represents the nnmlier tru. and the 
divine writei wisheu to indicate that there 
are two worlds * ; one, the material, in which 
we move am! exist, the creation of winch he waij 
about to describe---the other, the world of 
bliss, which we may enjoy hereafter. 

ilecmtse also, says another Rabbi, the 
figure of this letter 3 represent* a space enclos¬ 
ed on three sides, namely the anterior, Upper, 
and lower parts : one side oniv is left open; — 
intimating that such a frail creature an mam 
most not, dare not, search into what existed 
antecedent to the creation, nor into what tat 
above or beauatit him -t :—all this is tot- 
* Me-drvsh Rjtbbah. f TidouidJttiiMkau. T. 
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dosed and interdicted ; but there is still a 
wide open space left for his searching mind, 
namely from the creation onward ; in as far 
us God has chosen to reveal it in his holv 
word, or has laid it open to our view in the 
yr<ot and wonderful book of nature. 

3. The final letters, (says one of the Talmud¬ 
ists,) of the first three words of the Laic, 
ESViVn N-a rmna are Non com¬ 
posing the word nON emet/i, (the Hebrew 
word for /ruth) to indicate that the only 
object of the holy book is truth. This the 
divine Psalmist has distinctly expressed by 
suyiug rmN Ttn “ The beginning of 
thy word is TRUTH.”* (Psalm cxix. 1G0.) 

4. They remarked, that the letters compo¬ 
sing this word nt)N, are taken from the be¬ 
ginning, middle, stud end, of the alphabeti¬ 
cal series ; because, say they, truth ought to 
be the beginning, midtile, and end of all our 
thoughts and actions, and the object of all 
our pursuits. 

5. They called Truth the seal of God +, 
because he has impressed it on all his 
works—all of which proclaim his power, in¬ 
telligence, and goodness. 

* Medrvnb Kabbah. 


+■ T. Shabb&ih. 
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fi. From the first chapter of Genesis, it 
would appear, that the heavens and earth 
were made on distinct days*; hut from the 
1th verso of the second chapter, it appears 
that they sere made on the same day. Is 
the a contradiction No, said the Hebrew 
Philosophers-f : Heaven and earth, and every 
thing they contain, were created at once In 
the Divine will; hut their development 
took place at different period*. To familiar 
ize this transcendant truth to our minds, they 
compared the divine fiat to the act of one 
w ho throws a handful of seeds <sf vnrious 
kinds into the ground. The act of Mowing; 
»s instantaneous, mid one; but the growth 
and the development of the plants are 
successive. 

7. < Jen. i. f>. CtSTTYlp"* yrhivu hemetyim. 
•' Let the waters lie gathered together.” 
The Hebrew verb corresjiondhig with the 
I'aigiisli words, “ Uf l firm fit yd th* reef to - 
ytther is rtp*>. As there are many Hebrew 
words expressive of the same action, such 
as Vnp, CIS. ?pK, why then did the in¬ 
spired writer choose the term,"*^71 ?—-Because, 
says Rabbi Aba, be wished to indicate, “ that 
♦ RaMadhu 


• Spw Get*. i. 
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God gave thorn (the waters) u measure * that 
is to sav, the primitive Ip trap, from which the 
verb is derived, signifies a straight or levelling 
line, and the. inspired writer wished to inti¬ 
mate, that the Creator impressed the waters 
with that peculiar property of always keeping 
their level; and he therefore chose a word 
including the idea of gathering together and 
making level. 

8. In the 20th and 2Lst of the first chapter 
of Genesis, it is asserted that the birds were 
produced from the waters; yet, in the 19th 
verse of the second chapter, it is said, that 
they were produced from the ground, or 
earth : how is this to lie reconciled — “ Be¬ 
cause,” says a Rabbi, “this apparent contradic¬ 
tion is to teach us, that birds were formed from 
a matter, partaking both of the properties of 
water, and of earth, namely ppn, the mud or 
slime.” Or rather, that the Almighty had 
given the feathered race a different organiza¬ 
tion, suitable to the element in which they 
were designed to move. 

9. “ And die Lord God formed man,” &c. 
(Gen. ii. 7.) The Hebrew word correspond¬ 
ing with and he formed, is written in 

• Mcdrash RaVtah. t T. Cbulio. 
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every instance where it occurs, with a single S 
i/or/, but in this verse only it is written, coll 
trace to orthographical rule, with two <n yodx, 
thus "VJ V 'V W imt is the reason ? “ Because it 
allur ies, says Rabbi J esc, to two formations , 
one that of Adam, the o'her of Kit." “ Be¬ 
cause), sue s Rabbi //«««, it alludes to the 
twofold nature of man, the spiritual and the 
matt rial." 

10. (Jon. ii. lit. “ It i\ nut good that man 
should he alone, l trill make hivt TTJCJ3 “Mi’ a 
hi Ip meet fur him.'' But the word YTJ£2, 
rendered in the translation “ for him,” means 
litoralK, its opposed to him, or against him. 
Now it may naturally be ashed, how can thut 
which was intended us a help, be against 
ns J *—Answer —The first w ord alludes to u 
good and virtuous woman, who, according 
to the divine intention, is a crown and glory 
to her husband- -ti source of life and do¬ 
mestic blessings. But the second word 
alludes to a bad and wicked .woman, who, 
instead of being n help meet, act* in con¬ 
tinual opposition to her husband’s will, de¬ 
prives him of domestic enjoyment, and often 
proves a curse to him. Be therefore careful, 
* T. Jt'bamotli.— F*irk? TIHter. 
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young man, on whom thou dostlix thy affec¬ 
tions ; lay not too gTeat a stress on beauty, 
nor on riches ; but let piety and virtue be the 
chief ornaments of her whom thou choosest 
sis the partner of thy life. 

11. Gen. ii. 23. “ She shall be called ITCH, 
IsiJA, woman, because she was taken, out of 
©’’N, ish, man." The latter word is the 
Hebrew name for husband, the former for 
wife. Both words are composed of the letters 
©> N, and the variation consists in the latter 
having a \ interposed between the N and © 
(thus, ©”>N), and the former having H for its 
final letter. The letters TT 1 form the word 
Yah, one of the sacred names of God. It 
is evident, that if we abstract ft from HCN, 
or ' from CT'frt, there remain only the letters 
©N, which, as a word (esh), signifies fire. 
From these circumstances the Talmudists 
have drawn the following moral inference: — 
Marriage is a divine institution, intended 
for the most moral and most beneficent of 
purples. As long, therefore, as the con¬ 
jugal alliance is attended by mutual love, 
mutual fidelity, and a joint endeavour of 
the two individuals to discharge the sacred 
obligation of protecting and rearing their 
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offspring — of educating; them on moral aud 
religious principles —'Setting them the best 
example by the strictest decency and chastity 
of manners, and by living in peace and har¬ 
mony— so lontr will they merit the distin¬ 
guishing names of C'M (ish), husband; HCN 
( is It ah . 1 , trifr. The sacred mime of God, JT 
(Yah), will remain with them, and his bless¬ 
ings will attend them. Hut when the union 
originates in unchaste or impure desires, or 
in oilier base motives, it will soon be disturb¬ 
ed by strife, and contention: the parental 
duties will lx; neglected ; God will withdraw 
iiis sacred name, and there will remain no¬ 
thing but 04, fish, 04, fish, firt, fire * ,• — or 
two unhallowed flames, which will soon con¬ 
sume and destroy the unworthy pair. 

12. Gen. iv. 7, “ If thou daest well, shalt 
thou not be accepted ! and if thou doett not 
veil, sin lie/h at the door." The Hebrew 
word nNwH, corresponding with the English 
word sin, is feminine, and ought, according to 
grammatical construction, to have the cor¬ 
responding i erb in the same gender ; thus 
: but in the sacred text the verb is in 
the masculine, Tf—How shall we account 
* TagiuhL T. Sola. Pirk* Rabbi F-Irnff. Mwiraah Rabija. 
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for this grammatical anomaly/ Did the in¬ 
spired writer not know the grammatical con¬ 
struction of his own language ? This idea is 
too absurd to be entertained even for a mo¬ 
ment. But the sacred penman intended, bv 
this very anomaly, to intimate a most impor¬ 
tant truth ; namely, that the human heart is 
not essentially vicious. On the contrary, it 
requires time and repeated attacks to cor¬ 
rupt it; and that “ Sin, in making its first 
approaches, appears as unassuming, as modest, 
and as fascinating, as a weak and innocent 
female; hut admit it once over the threshold 
of your door, and it will soon be found as 
vigorous, as daring, and as presumptuous as 
a Male."* 

On this was the saying of Rabbi Akiba 
founded, “ That the i**in the evil 

thought, or the incitement to sin, appears at 
first as the unsubstantial threads of a spider’s 
web; but is soon found as strong as a ship’s 
cable.”f 

To this also the Prophet Isaiah alluded 
when he said, “ Woe be unto them who draw 
iniquity upon themselves with almost imper- 


* Mair&sh Bcreftbilli K*bbah. t Ibid. 
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coptible curtls, and soon find their sins ns 
flock us t In* ropes of a waggon.” 

J3. " And thou shaft (/rope at. noon-din/. 
nVcys -nyn "ti?N3- as the blind 

e/ro/ns in the dark.” t Drill. \\\ lii. -Kd.) The 
word riVcN—, in the dark ness, appears re- 
«1 uinfant. Tliis Rabbi Jom remarked, and 

said do use his own words) “ AH ray days 
did i feel pain at not being aide to explain 
this terse. For what difi'erence can it he to 
the blind man, whether he walketh in the 
light, or in the dark And yet the sacred 
penman would not hate put down a word 
unnecessarily. M hat then does it mean l 
This the Kabbi did not know — and it gave 
him pain —“ Till one night,” continues the 
sage, “ as I was walking in the road, I met a 
blind man with a lighted torch in his band. 
Son, said I, why dost thou carry that torch ? 
Thou canst not see its light!” “ Friend, re¬ 

plied the unfortunate roan, true it is, I can¬ 
not see it, but others can;—a* long as I 
carry this lighted torch in my hand, the sons 
of men see me, take compassion of me, ap¬ 
prize me of danger, and save me from pit¬ 
fall., from thorns and briars.”* The Rabbi 
* T. MrtnU*. 
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was then satisfied that the apparently super¬ 
fluous word was meant to depict the great¬ 
ness of the calamities that were to befall the 
Jewish nation. Its unfortunate members 
were not only to grope about like the blind — 
but like the blind in the darkness! — With¬ 
out a ray of light to exhibit their distress, 
and without a pitying eye to take compassion 
of them ! 

And O, thou unfortunate daughter of J udah ! 
How truly, alas ! has this malediction, de¬ 
nounced against thee above three thousand 
years ago, been verified during thy eighteen 
hundred years of sad pilgrimage ! How truly 
is it still verifying in many countries ! The 
light of knowledge shines with resplendent 
lustre, but it shines not for thee ! — Loud, 
and sweetly too, does humanity plead the 
oafcafe of wretchedness; but it pleads not for 
thee. The benign eye of Benevolence darts 
its vivifying looks every where, but it regards 
not thee. Thou alone—thou once great 
amongst nations — thou art still derided, de¬ 
spised, and neglected ! For thee eloquence 
is dumb—compassion deaf—and pity blind. 
But despair not, Israel! The same awful 
voice that denounced the malediction, did 
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also promise thee happier days. It rests 

with tlie<-with thee alone. •'Sn mi© 

mM21* n "V^N m©N1, “ Return 

unto me, and I will return unto yon, says the 
Lord of Host*.*’ (Mul. iii.) 

14. But to proceed : — “Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit shall return unto God u-ko gape it.” 
(Modes. \ii. 7.) The words, tchn gat* it, 
api*e.ir redundant. For know we not tluit it 
is God who pave us the soul J But, say the 
wise men, these words teach us to remember 
that God pave us the soul in a state of inno¬ 
cence and purity ; and that it is therefore our 
duty to return her unto him in the same state 
us he pave her unto os— pure and uudefiled. 
And they illustrated this by the following pa¬ 
rable : — “ A certain king distributed amongst 
his serv ants various costly garments: Now 
some of those servants were wise, and some 
were foolish. And those that were wise said 
to themselves, the king may call again for the 
garments; let us, therefore, taka care they 
do not get soiled. But the foots took no 
maimer of care of theirs, and did all sort* of 
work in them, so that they became full of 
spots and grease. Some time afterwards, the 
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king called for the garments. The wise ser¬ 
vants brought theirs clean and neat ; hut the 
foolish servants brought theirs in a sad stale, 
ragged and unclean. The king was pleased 
with the lirst, but angry with the last. And 
he said. Let the clean garments he placed in 
the treasury, and let their keepers depart in 
peace. As for the unclean garments, thev 
must he washed and purified, and their foolish 
keepers must be cast in prison.” 

Thus, concerning the bodies of the righte¬ 
ous, it is said— He shall enter into peace , 
they shall rest on their beds.” (Isa. lvii. 21.) 
And of their souls it is said — “ And the soul 
of my Lord shall be bound in the bundle of life 
with the Lord thy God." (1 Sam. xx\ iii. 29.) 
But concerning the bodies of the w icked it is 
said —“ ThereTs no peace, says God, to the 
wicked." (Isa. lvii. 21.) And of their souk it 
is said—“And the soul of thine enemies, 
them shall, he sling out, as out of the middle 
of a sling.”* 

In a similar manner did Rahhi Jochouan 
explain the following verse: “ Let thy gar¬ 
ments be always white, and let the cil of thy 
head nev er lack.” (Bceles. ix. S.) The mean- 


• T. Sbabbath. 
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i»ff of wliifh is — Keep thy soul always in a 
state of purity, like a white spotless garment, 
and anoint her with the oil of righteous¬ 
ness : for thou knowest not the day when 
she may be called before her heavenly Fa¬ 
ther. And he added the following payable 
by w ay of illustration:—“ A certain king once 
invited all his servants to a feast, Irot did not 
specify the precise time. And some of these 
servants were wise, and some were foolish 
Now the wise servants said to themselves, it 
is true here is no immediate sign' of a feast, 
but nothing can be wanting in tbehouse of a 
king. The feast may bo got ready in a mo- 
meut, and we may be called. They there¬ 
fore went and washed, and anointed them¬ 


selves ; and when they had pat on their best 
garments, they waited befoire the door of the 
king's palace. But the foolish servants said. 
Is there ever a feast without preparation ? 
Bat here are no cooks, no cioth laid, no ta&is 


spread — come let as go about oar usual wojk. 
It will be time enough Wwasb,up3 'in change 
oar garments when the preparation for* foe 
feast bogi^ Andthoycu ch 
labour— the wh i t ewa sher to hie l&e, foe *• 


S' 
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ter to his cloy, and the blacksmith to his coals. 
All on a sudden the herald proclaimed that 
the feast was ready, and that the guests must 
come without a moment’s delay. The wise 
servants appeared before the king clean and 
neat, but the foolish servants appeared in 
their 'common garments, covered with mire 
and dirt. And the king was rejoiced to see 
the first, and was angry with the latter. And 
he said. Ye that have prepared yourselves foi 
the feast, sit down and enjoy it: but ye fools 
who have neglected my invitation stand off, 
and look on.”*—Now by the king is meant 
the King of kings, the Almighty—blessed 
be his same. The wise servants are the 
good and virtuous: the foolish servants are 
the wicked and ungodly. By the garments 
is meant our thoughts and actions ; and by 
the feast, future everlasting bliss. To this 
feast we are all invited—all may enjoy it, 
provided they appear as they ought. And 
since the hour of call is uncertain, it behoves 
us to be always prepared; that our soul may 
appear before our Heavenly King pure and 
spotless as a white garment, and adorned 


* T. Sbabbatb. -Medruh KohcioUi. 
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with the never-fading flowers of truth and 
righteousness. 


Such then is the nature of these Inquiries 
or Resrarc/ies — such their moral tendency. 
And though it must be admitted that the 
Taintudical inferences are not all of equal in¬ 
terest %-ith these — (and indeed the Talmud¬ 
ists themselves have attached no such vast 
importance to them*')—yet it cannot i« 
doubted that the motives of their respec¬ 
tive authors were truly laudable. The 
charge, therefore, of their having drawn 
unwarrantable inferences from the sacred text 
is, to sav the least of it, greatly exaggerated. 

But the Talmudists, it is said, “ believed in 
the existence of demons,” &e.&r. And sup¬ 
pose they did l Less than three centuries 
ago, who did not ! Thesagest and most learn¬ 
ed of Europe would have reprobated the de¬ 
nial as a presumptuous innovation. And 

* Tliat the Talmudist* have attached no rnich not im¬ 
portance to this species of study, In evident from their h-»rir>ir 
it a general rule ** That i&ftm var wpart the lent 
does not depart from it* Minjtlr uui oimou* meaning. And 
from their *aymj? srwt j*w, *• We nm*t not lean or 

depend upon mere inference." 

B 2 
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must they therefore have been fools and 
idiots ? 

It is well known that the existence of 
demons was not only the popular belief, 
but was entertained by the wisest men of 
antiquity, Plato himself not excepted. That 
the Jews should have adopted the saine error 
is not at all to be wondered at. Now, as we 
neither despise the learning of Aristotle, 
though, in common with other philosophers, 
he believed that the. heavenly bodies were all 
animated, living beings;—nor the wisdom of 
Socrates and Plato, though they believed in 
the existence of demons, I do not see why 
the Talmudists alone should be derided and 
despised for having adopted and asserted 
similaT opinions. 

As for the two stories before cited, I think 
they have been most unfortunately chosen. 
For what regards the first, about the Eh- 
chanitr and the Calf, I do not see how such 
an inference as tie Rabbi's belief in the in¬ 
terference of the devil, can reasonably be de¬ 
duced from it. ..'Ibis infernal personage is 
not so touch ,as mentioned in the original.* 

* Tl«» following » the story &» it nppejtm in the orifrin&I 
•m jvo m pw antra fftouryr ■r-eo #yjy p tcrrr -v *tsh 



JI is sable majesty was purposely introduced 
by 'be objectors, to give greater effect to 
their unreasonable charge. All that we can 
justly infer from the original is this:—-That the 
son ofChammya having observed the wonder¬ 
ful feat of the conjuror, told it to his 
father; and that the father, like a sensible 
man, jocosely told him, “ hadst thou eaten 
of that calf, thou mightest have believed it; 
but since thou didst not, rest assured it was 
only a semblance before thy eyes" — an opti¬ 
cal illusion. 

The second story *, however, betrays 
such gross ignorance in the translators, and 
tlie allegory is in itself so beautiful, that I 
cannot forbear to give its proper interpreta¬ 
tion. But before 1 do this, I think it ne- 


r.’Tw ; bj» T3rooi «nro trrr wt-.t apse jetVs sm xr. -Tin 
nrrm sri ve man rr:n rrw ;w d 15s jots 
Talmud Jerusalem, Treatise Sanhedrim. Chap. 7 . 

Nut a word appears here of either tlic derit or hi* fra¬ 
ternity. But the deriders of the Talmud, instead of ha: mg 
recourse to thr original, made thetr quotation from a work 
entitled A'h&wn th CAe/fm, written by the learned Man as sab 
Ben Israel; and were misled. 

* Even this story is not at ail to ire found in the Talmud. 
The Objectors liar c token it from Rabbi JirrhyVicoisswet 
on the I’enUtench ; and, aa umirg, their hasty seal to con¬ 
demn, has deprived them of that judgment which a critic 
ought to posse**. 



cessary to premise the following particulars:— 
That the Hahhis often designate the '.ice-., 
passions, and evil proftensities by the imnte 
of devils. Tit at the word rt'S'S Lilith (hum 
rr'r'’'?, Lajela, night,) denotes darkness, ig- 
n or awe: — that J"TO3?2 naanuih (from D3H2 
nvam), m&omtjdeasure that JTQN Ige^eth^ 
(from TU to be in an unsettled state, to 

wander,) alludes to the wandering of the 

r_ 

fancy OT imagination : — that rv?!Ty maclte- 
lalh (from iTTTl to be sick, diseased), denotes 
weakness bf wind or body:—that n£C2 nish- 
j>ah (from *)tr2), signifies twilight. And now 
Ictus read over the cited story. 

“The devils (vices) owe their origin to 
four mothers (SOURCES); namely to Lilith 
(IGNORANCE), JVtKWMI (PLEAS ti RE), Igerelh 
(tins IMAGINATION, or the wanderings of the 
fancy, which seldom present things in a true 
light), aijd, lastly, Machelat h” (weakness 
ok boot or MtNO). They are accom¬ 
panied by hosts of impure 'Spirits {desires). 
“ They each rule one of the four seasons of 
the year,"’ i. e. the four principal periods of 
life : Thus, Ignorance governs childhood — 
Pleasure governs youth- — Imagination and 
the speculative wanderings of the fancy go- 



urn manhood —and weakness of mind go¬ 
verns adranced age. ‘‘They all assemble 
near the mount Nishpah (twilight), alluding 
to those unhappy lie'mgs, who, just awakening 
from the torpor into which superstition had 
thrown them, and with glimmerings of light, 
barely sufficient to make their own darkness 
visible, fain would enter into the arcana of 
nature, and engage in speculations above 
their reach. Such unseasonable and inade¬ 
quate efforts, generally commence iu scepti¬ 
cism, and end in infidelitythat great reser¬ 
voir of vice and sensuality. “ They rule 
from the setting of the sun (i. e. reason and 
intellectual light ) till after midnight” (the 
re-appearance of knowledge). Aud the al- 
legorist adds, that, formidable as these bands 
appear, yet Solomon (WiftOOM), governs 
them all, and uses them according to his 
pleasure.” For it is the wise man, aud he 
only, that know* how properly to direct and 
guide those passions and desires, which na¬ 
ture, for the wisest of purposes, has implanted 
in our breasts. 

Now, though it is far from my wish to 
exalt the learning of the Rabbis, (and in¬ 
deed they need it no*,) yet I may be allowed 



to sav, that had this beautiful allegory ap¬ 
peared in the writings of the Heathens, it 
would have been fondly admired. But 
because it is found in the works of the 
Rabbis, it is perverted and distorted, and 
brought as a proof of their belief in witch¬ 
craft and devils. But so it is ; for all our 
boast of being enlightened, we are still 
governed by names. When Plato says — 
" that the main object of human pursuits ought 
to lie u resembling find as much as possi¬ 
ble; and to resetqble God is to imitate his 
justice, his holiness, and wisdom” *—we 
justly regard it us a divine truth ; hut when 
the Talmud expresses the same sentiments, 
only in different words +, it is passed over 
with silent contempt. 

When Eaop, in answer to the question put 
to him by Chilo, What God was doing? said, 

* Pluto'* TTinrielm •• Itiv Munc sentiment will !«• found 
in Lie ro»tf .liribiadtt, and in Lis Lavs, 

t It ift written in Scripture* «ay» the Talmud, •* \Y shall 
walk after the Lord your God, and cleave unto him.’* 
How i» this ptMiaiMe 3 In it not said that the Lord is like » 
consuming fire! Bat the meaning in, that it is our duty to 
imitate our Creator as much jxowwbie. He in merriftd; no 
ought we to be. He is Judy; wo ought we to lie. He clothe* 
the naked j wo ought we to do. He fet'd* the imntrry ; so 
might we to feed the hungry, &c.— Treatise Sola. Sc* 
alao M.unjonii’cs' Cawoes Elhici. 
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“ That lie was depressing the proud, and ex¬ 
ulting tlie humble,"—tin* reply is considered 
as most admirable.* But when a jMior llubbi 
sa\s the same thing, only differently express¬ 
ed. then it is treated with ridicule. 

Enough, I think, bus been said to (diew the 
injustice with which the Talmudists have 
been treated by many modern writers. But 
what may lie considered as most bhuneablc in 
them is, that they have totally passed over 
ilie moral part of the Talmud; and those ite 
struetive parables and tales, which, indepen¬ 
dent of the entertainment they offer, art* so 
many miniature paintings of the habits, man¬ 
ners, uud modes of thinking, of an ancient 
people at a remote jn-riod of antiquity. That 
this silence cannot be ascribed to want of 
matter, the reader will best 1 m* able to de¬ 
cide, after he has gone through the accent 

* Bavle. in lus Dictionary, admired thi* anawc r at Ji*op. 
and tbouylit il »underfill, tint the uw *mlmK*nls ..r- to 
V found in the Mrdrtuk, thwuah rtfire**ed la different 
wont*; and conveyed,** ra un.al with the .1 .-wish writer* 
of ancient day*, in the form of» story. !» rtm* thn* — A 
matron *»tud RatiW Joae, “ In bow many day* (ltd 
God create the world " ? “ f» sis d*)*,” readied (hr HnbM, 
a* ft i* written. ** In *t* day* Ood made the lairni act 
til* earth " *' Hut.”<sontfat«Mi the, “ what i*bc dotnf now" ? 
** I >." reyicsl the Ra'.’e. " be make* Whirr* . ..n a lech be 
r the poor to aacvnd and the rich' to 'teaernd " or, in 

other word*, he ciafta the lowly, mkI deprea*** the hcuybiy 
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panning collection. Iloweter, as the object 
of this Essay is not to arraign others, but to 
defend the uninspired writings against unjust 
attacks, and to give the reader a general jdea 
ol' their contents, I most willingly drop this 
subject. 

To conclude : 1 lament with Schelliiuj (in 
the words of my esteemed Friend), “ that 
the learned should have turned their backs on 
the Hebrew sources; and that, whilst they 
hope to find the. key of ancient doctrine in 
the obscure, insolvablc riddles of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics; whilst nothing is heard hut 
the language and wisdom of India ; the writ¬ 
ings and traditions of the Rabbins are con¬ 
signed to neglect, without examination." * 
Still more do I lament to observe this gene¬ 
ral apathy amongst my own brethren. True 
it is, that the short period generally allotted 
for the education of Jewish youth'—a period 
hardly sufficient to furnish them with an 
ample know ledge of the Hebrew Scriptures— 
must exclude the Talmud from forming a 
branch of early instruction, were it even ad¬ 
visable. But admitting this, I really do not 
see why persons of riper years, blessed with 
* Sec The Friend, by S, T. Cater; its. rot ii, - 
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competence ami talents, should entirely neg¬ 
lect it ; unless they choose Mindly to follow 
the dictates of men, and imagine that the es¬ 
sence of religion consists in the mere observ¬ 
ance of a few rites and ceremonies. 

Nor is this attainment so difficult as is ge¬ 
nerally supposed. A knowledge of the He¬ 
brew’ language w ill enable any person, with 
the assistance of a commentator, to under¬ 
stand the Talmud. But whoever peruses 
that ancient work, must bear in mind that it 
contains the religious and philosophical opi¬ 
nions of thousands of learned und highly- 
gifted men, who lived during the long extent 
of nearly a thousand years, in different coun¬ 
tries, various situations, and under the most 
variegated circumstances ; and that above a 
thousand years have elapsed since those opi¬ 
nions were collected. The piety of its authors 
is unquestionable. Its morality, with the 
exception of a few isolated opinions, is excel¬ 
lent. To believe that its multifarious contents 
are all dictates of unerring wisdom, is as 
extravagant as to suppose that all it contains 
is founded in error, like all other produc¬ 
tions of unaided humanity, it is not free from 
mistakes and prejudices, to remind us that 



tho writers were fallible men, and that, un¬ 
qualified admiration must l>e reserved for tin- 
works of divine inspiration, which we ought 
to study, the better to adore and obey tho all- 
jK-rfect Author. But while I should be 
among the first to protest against any confu¬ 
sion of the Talmudic Rills vtith the ever-flow - 
ing Stream of Holy Writ, 1 do not hesitate 
to avow my doubts, whether there exists any 
uninspired work of equal antiquity, that eon 
tains more interesting, more various, and 
valuable information, than that of the still 
existing remains of the ancient Hebrew 
Sages. 
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I. 

Moms and Ike tjamb. ~ A traditionary 
TuU. 


'• H r Ix»rd is yocwl to all, «i»tl hi* uurrcte* are over nil hi* 
wurl;*," 


FtlALU cUv. 


OlB wise Instructors relate, that whilst 
Moses was attending Jethro’s flock in the 
wilderness, a Iamb strayed from the herd. 
M osts endeavoured to overtake it, hut it rat) 
much faster than he, till it came near n frmn- 
laiu, where it suddenly stopp’d, and took a 
draught of water. “ Thou little dear inno¬ 
cent Aeature,” said Moses, " I see now why 
thou didst run away. Had I known thy 
want, on my she aiders would I hare carried 
a 2 
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thee to the fountain to assuage thy thirst. 
But come, little innocent, T will make up for 
my ignorance. Thou art no doubt fatigued 
after so long a journey, thou shalt walk no 
further.’’ He immediately took the little 
creature into his arms, and carried it hack to 
the flock. 

The Almighty Father of Mercies— He 
who diffused those precious drops of pity 
and kindness over the human heart, approv¬ 
ed of the deed; and a heavenly voice was 
heard to exclaim—“Moses! Benevolent 
Moses! If a dumb animal thus excite (hy 
compassion, how much more will the tiil- 
drou of men 1 What wilt thou not do for jine 
own brethren! Como, henceforth thon shalt 
be the Shepherd of my chosen flock, and 
teach them by thy example— ' that the Lord 
it good to ail, and that his mercies are over 
all his work *.* ” 


Meimush Shemotii It abah. 
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II. 

The Value of a Good Wife. 

Ho tli&t hath found a virtuous wife, hath * ^realer trc«*'ir* 
thin foully pt‘strf>. 

Si ell a treasure hutt the celebrated teacher 
•Rabbi Muir found, Hesat during the whole 
of one Sabbath day in the public school, and 
instructed the people. During his ulwence 
from his house hi» two sons, both of them of 
uncommon beauty and enlightened in the 
law. died. His wife Imre them to her bed- 
cimralier, laid them upon the marriage-lied, 
and spread a white, cohering over their bo¬ 
dies. Towards evening Rahbi Meir came 
home. “ Where are my beloved sons,'’ be 
asked, “ that 1 may give them roy Messing ?" 
•‘They art gone to the school,” wa* the an¬ 
swer. ” 1 repeatedly looked round the 
scIkkiI," he replied, “ and I did not see them 
there.” She reached him a goblet; be prais¬ 
ed the Lord at the going out of the Sabbath, 
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drank, and again asked, “ Where are my 
sons, that they may drink of the cup of bless¬ 
ing i" “ Tliev will not he far off,” she said, 
and placed food before him, that he might 
eat. lie was in a gladsome and genial mood, 
and when he had said grace after the meal,, 
she* thus addressed him : — Rabbi, with thy 
permission 1 would fain propose to thee one 
question.” “ Ask it, then, my love !' he re¬ 
plied. “ A tew days ago a person entrusted 
some jewels to my custody, and now he de¬ 
mands them again: should I give them hack 
again?’’ “This is a question,” said Rabid 
Meir, ‘‘which my wife should not have 
thought it necessary to ask. What! worthi¬ 
est thou hesitate or l>e reluctant to restore to 
or try one his own!" “No,” she replied, 
hut yet I thought it best not to restore them 
without acquainting thee therewith." She 
then led him to their chamber, and, stepping 
to the lied, took the white covering from their 
bodies. “Ah, my sons! my sons H thus 
loudly lamented the father: “ My sons ! the 
light of mints.eyes, and the light of my under- 
demanding; l was your father, hut ye were 
’us . teachers hi the Law!” The mother turn- 



lu.niit.v'. r An¬ 


t'd away. and wept hitfiih. A! It'D x I It silt 
took ln-r husband liv th>- hand, and said, 
•• Rabbi, didst thou nut t.-ach rat - that «■«> 
must not lx* I' iuctant to ivstoro that whirli 
was cntruslt d *o our kof]Hiii;Sff. thu laud 
sratv, tin' Lord has tnkft) «wuy, attdi blfswd 
Ilf the name of the Lord ' ' “ It It.sou-d in 

the name of thi* laird! " fc.hoid Rabbi Muir, 

and hicssod lx* his num<- fur thy sake too' 
tor ttfll is It unttfil, ‘ ill* thill has found a 
virtuous woman iias a ifront«*r tmistiri* thun 
tosrlv jtfarls. She ojxmth h«r mouth with 
»bSum, and on her tonkin is tint instruction 
of kindness.’ " * 

* 11;, -Am rl- . , ..i.itrim.’ itnilo sir «»»'• 'W* 

-tv S T. t !**•( 
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III. 

The Lord hclpeth Man and Beast. 

During his march to conquer the world, 
Alexander, the Macedonian, came to a people 
in Africa who dwelt in a remote and secluded 
comer in peaceful huts, aDd knew neither 
war nor conqueror. They led him to the hut 
of their chief, who received him hospitably, 
and placed before him golden dates, golden 
figs, and bread of gold. “ Do you eat gold 
in this country?” said Alexander. “ I take 
it for granted (replied the chief) that thou 
wert able to find eatable food in thine own 
country. For what reason, then, art thou 
come amongst us ?” “ Your gold has not 

tempted me hither,” said Alexander, “ but I 
would become acquainted with your man¬ 
ners and customs.” “ So be it,” rejoined the 
other: “sojourn among us as long as it 
pleaseth thee.” At the close of this conver¬ 
sation two citizens entered, as into their 
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court of justice. The plaintiff said, “ I 
bought of this man a piece of land, and as I 
was making a deep drain through it, I found 
a treasure. This is not mine, for I only bar¬ 
gained for the land, and not for any treasure 
that might be concealed beneath it; and yet 
the former owner of the land will not receive 
it.” The defendant answered, “ I hope I 
have a conscience, as well as my fellow-citi¬ 
zen. I sold him the land with all its con¬ 
tingent, as well as existing advantages, and 
consequently the treasure inclusively.” 

The chief, who was at the same time their 
supreme judge, recapitulated their words, in 
order that the parties might see whether or 
not he understood them aright. Then, after 
some reflection, said, “ Thou hast a son, 
friend, I believe?” “ Yes.”—“And thou 
(addressing the other), a daughter? “ Yes.”—- 
“ Weil, then, let thy son marry thy daugh¬ 
ter, and bestow the treasure on the young 
couple for a marriage portion.” 

Alexander seemed surprized and perplex¬ 
ed. “ Think you my sentence unjust?” the 
chief asked him. “ O, No!” replied Alex¬ 
ander, “ but it astonishes me.”—“ And how, 
b 5 
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then,” rejoined tin' chief, “ would the case 
have been decided in jour country !” To 
confess the truth, said Alexander, we should 
have taken both parties into custody and 
have seized the treasure for the king’s use.” 
“ For the kings use!” exclaimed the chief, 
“ Does the sun shine on that country C 
“ O yes ‘ ‘ Does it rain there l” “ Assu¬ 
redly.”— “ Wonderful! But are there tame 
animals in the country, that live on the grass 
and green herbs !” “ Very many, and of 

many kinds.” — “Aye, that must then be 
the cause, said the chief: for the sake of 
those innocent animals the all-gracious Being 
continues to let the sun shine and the rain 
drop down on your own country; since its 
inhabitants are unworthy of such blessings. 

T. Tam in. 

Bcreshith Rabaii. 

Vajf.mkka Rabah. 
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IV. 

Conversation of a Philosopher with a 
Rabbi. 

“\our God in Lis Book calls himself a 
jealous God, who can endure no other God 
beside himself, and on all occasions makes 
manifest his abhorrence of idolatry. How 
comes it then that he threatens and seems 
to hate the worshippers of false gods more 
than the false gods themselves ?”— “ A 
certain king,” replied the Rabbi, “ had a 
disobedient son. Among other worthless 
tricks of various kinds, he had the baseness 
to give to his dogs his Father's name and 
titles. Should the king shew his anger on 
the prince or the dogs?”—“Well turned,” 
replied the Philosopher: “ but if your God 
destroyed the objects of idolatry, lie would 
take away the temptation to it.” “ Yea, 
retorted the Rabbi,” if the fools worshipped 
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such things only as were of no further use 
than that to which their folly applied them,— 
if the idols were always as worthless as the 
idolatry is contemptible. But they worship 
the sun, the moon, the host of heaven, the 
rivers, the sea, fire, air, and what not. 
Would you that the Creator, for the sake 
of these fools, should ruin his own works, 
and disturb the law s appointed to nature by 
his own wisdom ? If a man steals grain and 
sows it, should the seed not shoot up out of 
the earth, because it was stolen? 0, no! 
the wise Creator lets nature run her own 
course; for her course is his own appoint¬ 
ment. And what if the children of folly 
abuse it to evil '! The day of reckoning is 
not far off, and men will then learn that 
human actions likewise re-appear in their con¬ 
sequences by as certain a law as the green 
blade rises up out of the buried corn seed.” 

Talmud Avoda Zara. 
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V. 

Wine best preserved in homely Vessels, and 
Beauty no friend to Wisdom; or, the 
Princess and Rabbi Joshuah. 

Rabbi Joshuah, theson of Cha-nan-yah, 
was one of those men whose minds are far 
more beautiful than their bodies. He was 
so dark that people often took him for a 
blacksmith, and so plain, as almost to frighten 
children. Yet his great learning, wit, and 
wisdom, had procured him not only the love 
and respect of the people, but even the fa¬ 
vour of the Emperor Trajan. Being often 
at court, one. of the * .1 "messes rallied him 
on his want of beauty. “ How comes it," 
said she, “ that such glorious wisdom is in¬ 
closed in so mean a vefBtel ?” The Rabbi, no 
ways dismayed, requested her to tell him in 
what sort of vessels her father kept his wine. 
“Why, in earthen.vessels, to be sure,” re¬ 
plied the Princess. “ O !” exclaimed the 
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witty Rabbi, “ this is the wav that ordinary 
people do : an Emperor's wine ought to be 
kept in more previous vessels.” The Prin¬ 
cess, thinking him in earnest, ordered a 
quantity of wine to be emptied out of the 
earthen jars into gold and silver vessels ; 
but, to her great surprise, found it in a very 
short time sour, and unfit to drink. “ Very 
fine advice, indeed, Joshunli, hast thou given 
me !” said the Princess, the next time she 
saw him : “ Do you know the wine is sour 
and spoiled !" “ Thou art then convinced,” 

said the Rabbi, “ that wine keeps best in 
plain and meau vessels. It is even so with 
wisdom.” “ But,” continued the Princess, 
“ I know many persons who are both wise 
and handsome.” *■ True.” replied the Sage, 
“hut they would, most probably, be still 
wiser, were they less handsome." * 

T. Nr.ntutM. 

* Intimating that Iwauty is mostly accompanied by va¬ 
nity ; and vanity, us it is well known*is not very condu- 
cm? to wisdom. 
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VI. 

Mercy in Judgment.—A Parable of Rabbi 
Jo-cho-nan. 

Rejoice not when thine enemy falteth, and let not thine 
heart be glad when he stumbh th. 

Phov. xxiv. 

Rabbi Jooiionan relates, that whilst the 
Egyptians were drowning in the Red Sea., 
the angels wished to chaunt the song of 
praise; but God rebuked them, saying— 
“ What! the works of jny hand are perishing, 
and ye wish to sing!” 

T. Sanhedrim. 

This fully agrees with the character of 
God, as given in various parts of Scripture ; 
where he is represented as the God of mercy, 
who wishes not the destruction of the wicked, 
but their repentance. When, therefore, the 
wickedness of men calls down just punish¬ 
ment upon their guilty heads, it ought to 
serve as a warning, but not as matter of joy. 
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VII. 

Hope, Resignation, and Dependence on the 
Divine Protection recommended, by the 
consideration, that even Calamities, as 
far as they are dispensations of God, 
prove at length to have been Blessings in 
disguise .— This illustrated in the. Life of 
R.Ahiba. 

All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth, unto such ;u- 
keep his covenants and his testimonies. 

Psalm xxv. 


Mam', with his boasted wisdom, is but a 
short-sighted creature; and, with all his pre¬ 
tended power, a weak and helpless being. * 

* The futility of our endeavours without the assistance 
of God, is beautiful!}’ expressed in the 127th I’salin. “ Ex¬ 
cept the Lanl build the house, they labour in vain that build 
it: except tlic Lord guard the city, the watchman waketh 
hot in vain,” 

Every man’s own experience may furnish him with exam¬ 
ples to verify the truth of this position -, but none are more 
striking than those which are found in Scripture. No 
doubt, king David, like every other parent, rejoiced at the 
hirtli of Absalom, that very sou who drove his royal sire 
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He knows not in one moment what will 
happen to him in the next. Nor could such 
knowledge, were he to possess it, either pre¬ 
vent or retard events over which he has not 
the least control. The eminent faculties 
with which he is gifted may indeed enable 
him to see the immediate effects of particular 
occurrences, but the remote consequences 
and final results, are hidden from his con¬ 
fined view. Hence he often wishes for 
things, which, were they granted, would 
tend to his injury ; and he as often laments 
and bewails those very events which ulti¬ 
mately prove to his benefit. Thus circum¬ 
stanced, he could not possibly escape the 
numerous dangers that surround him, nay, 
he would often rush on that very destruction 
which he seeks to avoid, were it not for 
the merciful providence of that supreme 
Being, who gave us our existence, who 

from tlie throne, and embittered the rest of his days.— 
Jacob deeply lamented and bewailed the absence of Joseph, 
little thinking that, that very absence was the means of 
saving him and his family from famine ; and that it was a 
necessary link in the chain of those astonishing events, 
the mighty influence of which extends even to our days, 
and whose final results are still hidden in the womb of 
time. 
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watches over our welfare, aud who guides 
our steps. 

It is He who delivers us from “ the 
noxious pestilence which marches, in (lie 
dark, and from the destruction which rages 
at noon.” It is He that turns our mourning 
into joy, and who changes present evils into 
evei lasting good. “ Happy then the man 
who has the God of Jacob for his help, and 
who trusts in the Lord his God.” 

So convinced was Rabbi Akiha of these 
divine truths, so fully persuaded was he that 
from the fountain of goodness no real evil 
can (low, that even under the greatest afflic¬ 
tions and sufferings — and they were many, 
and various—he was accustomed to say — 
“ Whatever God does is for our good.” 
The ancient Sages of Israel have recom¬ 
mended us to adopt the same maxim ; and 
they have illustrated it, bv the following 
narrative. 

Compelled by violent persecution to rjnit 
his native land. Rabbi Akiba. wandered over 
barren wastes and dreary deserts. His 
whole equipage consisted of a lamp, which 
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lie used to light at night, in order to study 
the Law ; a cock, which served him instead of 
a watch, to announce to him the rising dawn ; 
and an ass, on which he rode. 

The sun was gradually sinking beneath 
the horizon, night was fast approaching, and 
the poor wanderer knew not where to shelter 
his head, or where to rest his weary limbs. 
Fatigued, and almost exhausted, he came 
at last near a village. He was glad to iind 
it inhabited; thinking where human beings 
dwelt, there dwelt also humanity and com¬ 
passion ; but he was mistaken. He asked 
i'or a night's lodging —it was refused. Not 
one of the inhospitable inhabitants would 
accommodate him. He was therefore obli¬ 
ged to seek shelter in a neighbouring wood.— 
“ It is hard, very hard,” said he, “not to 
find a hospitable roof to protect me against 
the inclemency of the weather ; — but God 
■is just, and whatever he does is for the best. 
He’ seated himself beneath a tree, lighted his 
lamp, and began to read the law. He had 
scarcely read a chapter, when a violent storm 
extinguished the light. “ "VYhat,” exclaimed 
lie, “ must I not be permitted even to pursue 
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my favorite study \ — Bul God is just, and 
■whatever he does is for the best.” 

He stretched himself on the bare earth, 
■willing, if possible, to have a few hours’ 
sleep. He had hardly closed his eyes, when 
a fierce wolf came and killed the cock. 
“ What new misfortune is this !” ejaculated 
the astonished Akiba. “ My vigilant com¬ 
panion is gone ! Who then will henceforth 
awaken me to the study of the law ? But 
God is just: he knows best what is good for 
us poor mortals.” Scarcely had he finished 
the sentence, when a terrible lion came and 
devoured the ass. “ What is to be done 
now 1” exclaimed the lonely wanderer. “ My 
lamp and my cock are gone—my poor ass, 
too, is gone — alb is gone! But, praised be 
the Lord, whatever he does is for the best.” 
He passed a sleepless night, and early in the 
morning Went to the village, to see whether 
he could procure a horsS, or any other beast 
of burthen, to enable him to pursue his jour¬ 
ney. But what was his surprise, not to find 
a single individual alive ! 

It appears that a band of robbers had en¬ 
tered the village during the night, killed its 
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inhabitants, and plundered, their houses. As 
soon as Akiba had sufficiently recovered 
from the amazement into which this wonder¬ 
ful occurrence had thrown him, he lifted up 
his voice, and exclaimed, “ Thou great God, 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, now 
I know by experience that poor mortal men 
are short-sighted and blind ; often consider¬ 
ing as evils what is intended for their preser¬ 
vation ! But thou alone art just, and kind, 
and merciful! Had not the hard-hearted 
people driven me, by their inhospitality, from 
the village, I should assuredly have shared 
their fate. Had not the wind extinguished 
my lamp, the robbers would have been drawn 
to the spot, and have murdered me. I per¬ 
ceive also that it was thy mercy which de¬ 
prived me of my two companions, that they 
might not by their noise give notice to the 
banditti where I was. Praised, then, be thy 
name, for ever and ever !” 

T. Bekachoth 
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VIII. 

Intended Divorce and Reconciliation. 

A wise woman buildeth her house, &c. 

Prov. xiv. 1. 


A certain Israelite of Sidon, having been 
married above ten years -without being blessed 
with offspring, determined to be divorced 
from his wife. With this view he brought 
her before Rabbi Simon son of Jo-clio-e. 
The Rabbi who was unfavourable to divorces, 
endeavoured at first to dissuade him from it. 
Seeing him however disinclined to accept 
his advice, he addressed him and his wife 
thus:—“ My Children, when you were first 
joined in the holy bands of wedlock, were ye 
not rejoiced l Did ye nqt make a feast and 
entertain your friends ? Now, since ye are 
resolved tp be divorced,. let your separation 
be like your union. Go home, make a feast, 
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entertain your friends, and on the morrow 
come to me', and I will comply with your 
wishes. So reasonable a request, and coming 
from such authority, could not, with any 
degree of propriety, be rejected. They ac¬ 
cordingly went home, prepared a sumptuous 
entertainment, to which they invited their 
several friends. During the hours of merri¬ 
ment, the husband being elated with wine, 
thus addressed his wife:—“ My beloved, we 
have lived together happily these many many 
years; it is only the want of children that 
makes me wish for a separation. To convince 
thee however, that I bear thee no ill-will, I 
give thee permission to take with thee out of 
my house, any thing thou likest best.” “ Be 
it so,” rejoined the woman. The cup went 
round, the people were merry ; and having 
drank rather freely, most of the guests fell 
asleep; and amongst them the master of 
the feast. The Lady no sooner perceived 
it, than she ordered him to be carried to 
her father’s house, and *to be put into a bed 
prepared for the purpose. The fumes of the 
wine having gradually evaporated, the man 
awoke. Finding himself in a strange place. 
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he wondered and exclaimed, "Where am I? 
How came I here ? What means all this ? ” His 
wife who had waited to see the issue of her 
stratagem, stepped from behind a curtain, 
and begging him not to be alarmed, told him 
that he was now in her father’s house. “ In 
thy father’s house! ” exclaimed the still as¬ 
tonished husband, “ How should 1 come in 
thy father’s house ?” “ Be patient, my dear 

husband,” replied the prudent woman; “ be 
patient, and I will tell thee all. Recollect, 
didst thou not tell me last night, I might 
take out of thy house whatever I valued 
most? Now, believe me, my beloved, 
amongst all thy treasures there is not one I 
value so much as I do thee; nay, there is 
not a treasure in this world I esteem so much 
as I do thee.” The husband, overcome by so 
much kindness, embraced her, was recon¬ 
ciled to her; and they lived thenceforth very 
happily together. • 


Medrash Shir Hashirim. 
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IX. 

The Heavenly Lamp. 

The soul of man is the candle of the Lord. 

Prov. xx. 


Rabbi Tan-ciium was once asked, whe¬ 
ther it was allowable to" extinguish a candle 
on the sabbath, in case it incommoded a sick 
person ? “ What a question you ask ! ” re¬ 

plied the Rabbi. “ True, you call a burning 
candle, a light, so is the soul of man; nay, it 
is called ‘ a heavenly light.’ Is it not better 
to extinguish an earthly light, than a hea¬ 
venly light?” 

T. Shabbath. 


c 
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X. 

Ceremonies and outward Ordinances to he 
appreciated by their inward effects and 
moral accompaniments; confirmed from 
Scripture, and further illustrated by a 
Tale of Rabbi Tan-chu-ma. 

And rend your hearts, and not your garments. 

Joei. ii. 13. 


Abstinence from food may mortify the 
body, bat cannot cure the diseases of the 
sold. Neither can it be acceptable to God, 
unless accompanied by sincere repentance, 
and the practice of righteousness. Would 
you know what sort of fast is approved by 
God, read his word as expressed by the 
Prophet Isaiah. 

An idolatrous and wicked king had, by 
his abominations, incurred the just wrath of 
God; and by his imprudent and impolitic 
conduct, brought great calamities on the 
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land. Oppression and tyranny produced 
their usual monstrous offspring—fanaticism 
and superstition. The people were taught 
by their ignorant instructors that, to appease 
the wrath of God, they must fast and pray ; 
envelope themselves in sack-clothes, and 
strew ashes on their heads. And when they 
found, that notwithstanding these acts of 
self-mortitication, their calamities still con¬ 
tinued, they very naturally asked, “ Why 
fast we, and thou seest not ? — afflict, our 
bodies, and thou reyardest not ?” When 
the Almighty ordered the prophet to tell 
the deluded people the real cause of their 
sorrows, and his displeasure. The language 
is so beautiful and energetic, and the subject 
so applicable, even to the present times, that 
I am induced to copy the whole. 

“ Proclaim aloud ; give no interruption : 

Loud like the trumpet’s sound, lift up thy voice : 
Declare to my people their transgression ; 

And to the house of J acob their sins. 

They indeed seek me daily : 

Desire to know my ways ; 

Like a nation that practised righteousness, 

And forsook not the ordinances of their God. 

c 2 
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They ask of me just decisions. 

Would wish to obtain God’s favour. 

Why fast we (say they), and thou seest not ! 

Afflict our bodies, and thou regardest not ? 

Answer. 

Behold, in the day of your .(fast ye gratify your 
desires; 

And press your sorrows upon you 
Behold ye fast for strife and contention ; 

And to smite with tyrannical fist. 

Fast ye not that it may be known as broad day — 
That your fame may reach the very skies ? 

Is such then the fast I have chosen! 

A day when man should humble his soul. — 

What! to bend his head like a bulrush ! 

Envelope himself in sack-clotln s -md ashes ! 

This ye call a fast—a: day ac< ptable to tin* Lord ' 
01 no, this is the fait which I choose; 

To open the knots of wickedness. 

To loosen the bands of oppression, 

Give liberty to the groaning slave ; 

And break asunder every grinding yoke. 

O ! break thy bread to the hungry ; 

Bring the ■wretched poor into thy house : 

Seest thou the naked, cover him with garments ; 
And hide not thyself from thy own flesh. 

Then shall thy light spring forth as the morning. 
And thy health quickly spring forth : 
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Then will righteousness go before thee, 

And God’s glory close thy rear: 

Then shalt thou call, and the Lord will answer. 
Thou shalt pray, and he will say Here am I — kc. 

Isaiah lviii. 

Such then is the fast which the Almighty 
declared would he acceptable to him. To 
suppose then that there is any merit in mere 
bodily privation, is to believe in that which 
God has declared to be false. 

Some of the ancient Rabbis have expressed 
the same sentiments, in language less beau¬ 
tiful and glowing, but scarcely less instructive. 
For thus we find in the days of Rabbi Tan- 
cbuma, when, in consequence of a great 
drought, a fast !'ad been proclaimed. The 
people fasted several dayl% but no rain came. 
The Rabbi then addressed them thus: — 
“ My children,” said he, “ if you wish your 
fast to be acceptable to God, let it be accom¬ 
panied by acts of charity and good will.” 
The people opened their purses, distributed 
money to the poor and needy. While thus 
laudably employed, they perceived a man 
give some money to a poor woman who had 
formerly been Ms wife, but was then divorced 
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from him. Now as the traditional law inter¬ 
dicted every familiar intercourse between 
the parties after a separation had once taken 
place, the people foolishly imagined that 
such interdiction extended even to acts of 
charity; and with ignorant, but vehement 
zeal, exclaimed, “ Rabbi! Rabbi ! what, do 
we sit idle spectators, and here is a great 
sin committed ?” They then told him what 
they had observed. The good Rabbi, who 
wished to remove so destructive a prejudice 
from their minds, called the supposed offend¬ 
er before him, and questioned him about his 
motive. “ Master,” said the charitable Is¬ 
raelite, “ it is true I gave this poor woman 
some money. I saw her great distress and 
my heart was filled with compassion.” The 
virtuous Rabbi, not only did not blame this 
action, but greatly admired it; and in order 
to impress on the minds- of his hearers that 
true charity knows no limits, no bounds, no 
distinction, took care to incorporate this 
very deed in a prayer which he addressed 
to the Almighty: — “Lord of all worlds,” 
exclaimed the pious Rabbi, “ if the distress 
of this woman, who had no claim on the 
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bounty of him that relieved her, excited his 
compassion, we who are the wotks of thine 
own hands, the children of thy dearly be¬ 
loved Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, what 
relief may we not expect from thee, thou 
Father of mercies !” God heard his prayers, 
there came plenty of rain, the earth was fer¬ 
tilized, and the distressed people relieved. 

Mkdrash Rabbah. 
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XI. 

Scripture Impartiality vindicated by Rabbi 
Jose. 

"The author of the books you call holy,” 
said a certain Roman Matron to Rabbi 
Jose, “ appears to me very partial in his ac¬ 
counts of past events : nay, some of them 
appear incredible.—Is it possible that Jo¬ 
seph, a poor and wretched slave, and in the 
very prime of youth, could have resisted the 
repeated solicitations, and the alluring charms 
of his rich, powerful, and enamoured mis¬ 
tress?”—" Thou wouldest not have spoken 
thus,” replied Jose , " hadst thou read the 
books, of which thou appearest to have some 
knowledge, with due attention.” He then 
reminded her of the narratives of Reuben 
and Bilhah, Judah and Tamar. “ These 
persons,” continued the Rabbi, “ were supe¬ 
rior to Joseph in age, and in dignity, yet 
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the divine Historian did not conceal their 
faults, but laid them open to the view of 
their descendants.” It is the peculiar cha¬ 
racteristic of our holy books to represent the 
actions of our ancestors with faithfulness 
and impartiality, neither palliating their 
vices nor exaggerating their virtues; that 
posterity might avoid the farmer and imitate 
the latter. 


Mbdrash Rabbah. 
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XII. 

The honor due to whatever is truly useful. 

Rabbi Huna, once asked his son Raba, 
why he did not att||M the lectures of Rabbi 
Chisda ?—“ Because,” replied the son, “ he 
only treats of temporal and worldly con¬ 
cerns.” —“ What,” said the Father, “ he occu¬ 
pies himself with that which is necessary 
for the preservation of human beings* — 
and this you call worldy affairs ! Trust me, 
this is among the most estimable of studies.” 

T. Shawiath. 


* Chiada’s Discourse, of which the young man spoke so 
lightly, happened to be on medicinal subjects. 
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XIII. 

To insult Poverty or natural Defect, no ve¬ 
nial crime. 

Whosoever mocketh the poor, reproacheth his Maker. 

Puov. xvii, 4. 

Despise not the poor, thou knowest not 
how soon it may be thine own lot. 

Despise not the deformed, their defects 
are not of their own seeking, and why sbould- 
est thou add insult to misfortune. 

Despise no creature; the most insignifi¬ 
cant is the work of thy Maker. 

Rabbi Eliezer returning from his mas¬ 
ter’s residence to his native place, was highly 
elated with the great knowledge he had ac¬ 
quired. On his way, he overtook a singu- 
ttrfy unshapely and misfeatured person, who 
was travelling to the same town. The 
stranger saluted him by saying, — “ Peace 
be upon thee. Rabbi.” — Eliezer proud of 
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his learning, instead of returning the civility, 
noticed only the Traveller’s deformity ; and 
by way of joke, said to him,—“ Racca *, 
are the inhabitants of thy town all as mis¬ 
shapen as thou art ?”—The stranger, aston¬ 
ished at Eliezer’s want of manners, and pro¬ 
voked by the insult, replied — “I do not 
know : — but thou hadst better make these 
enquiries of the great Artist that made me.” 
The Rabbi perceived his error, and alighting 
from the animal on which he rode, threw 
himself at the stranger’s feet, and entreated 
him to pardon a fault committed in the wan¬ 
tonness of his heart, and which he most sin¬ 
cerely regretted. “ No,” said the stranger, 
go first to the Artist that made me, and tell 
him; Great Artist, O! what an ugly vessel 
hast thou produced !” Eliezer continued 
his entreaties: The stranger persisted in 
his refusal. In the mean time they arrived 
at the Rabbi’s native city. The inhabitants 
being apprized of his arrival, came in crowds 
to meet him; exclaiming— “ Peace be upon 
thee, Rabbi! Welcome our Instructor !” 


A term of reproach. 
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“ Whom do ye call Rabbit” asked the 
stranger. The people pointed to Eliezer. 
“ And him ye honor -with the name of Rabbi!” 
continued the poor man: “ O ! may Israel 
not produce many like him !” He then re¬ 
lated what had happened. “ He has done 
wrong; he is aware of it,” said the people, 
“ do forgive him ; for he is a great man, well 
versed in the law.” The stranger then for¬ 
gave him, and intimated that his long refusal 
had no other object than that of impressing 
the impropriety on the Rabbi’s mind. The 
learned Eliezer thanked him ; and whilst he 
held out his own conduct as a warning to the 
people, he justified that of the stranger, by 
saying — that though a person ought ever to 
be as flexible as a reed, and not as stubborn 
as a cedar, yet to insult poverty or natural 
defect is no venial crime; and one that we 
cannot expect to be readily pardoned. 

T. Taamth. 
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XIV. 

Liberality grounded on Religion not to be 
conquered by reverse of Fortune ; exem¬ 
plified in Aben-judan. 

A man’s gift cxtendeth his possessions and leadeth him 
before the great. Fuov. xviii. \o. 

Rabbi Eliezer, Rabbi Joshua, and 
Rabbi Akibka, travelled about annually 
in the land of Israel to collect money for 
the poor. Amongst their many and various 
contributors, none gave more liberally, nor 
with more cheerfulness, than Aben-ju¬ 
dan, who was then in very affluent cir¬ 
cumstances. Fortune, however, took a turn. 
A dreadful storm destroyed the fruits of his 
grounds ; a raging pestilence swept away 
the greater part of his flocks and herds ; 
and his extensive fields and vineyards 
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became the prey of his greedy and inex¬ 
orable creditors. Of all his vast posses¬ 
sion nothing was left him but one small 
plot of ground. Such a sudden reverse 
of fortune was enough to depress any 
ordinary mind. But Aben-judan, on. 
whose heart the Divine precepts of his 
holy religion had been early and deeply 
imprinted, patiently submitted to his lot. 
— “The Lord,” said he, “gave, and the 
Lord has taken away;—let his name be 
praised for ever.” He diligently applied 
to cultivate the only field he had left, 
and by dint of great labour, and still 
greater frugality, he contrived to support 
himself and family decently; and was, not¬ 
withstanding his poverty, cheerful and Con¬ 
tented. The year passed on. — One evening 
as he was sitting at the door of his miserable 
hut, to rest from the labours of the day, he 
perceived the Rabbis coming at a dis¬ 
tance. It was then, that his former great¬ 
ness and his present deplorable condition at 
once rushed upon his mind ; and he felt for 
the first time the pangs of poverty.—“ What 
was Aben-judan,” (exclaimed he,) “ and 
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what is he now ?”— Pensive and melancholy, 
he seated himself in a corner of his hut. 
His wife perceived the sudden change. 
— “ What ails my beloved ?” asked she, 
tenderly Art thou not well 1 — tell me, 
that I may administer to thy relief!” 
“ Would to God it were in thy power 
—But the Lord alone can heal the wounds 
which he inflicts,” replied the distressed man. 
• “ Dost thou not remember the days of our 
prosperity, when our corn fed the hungry — 
our fleece clothed the naked—and our oil 
and wine refreshed the drooping spirit 'of 
the afflicted. The orphans came round us 
and blessed us —- and the widow’s heart 
sang for joy. Then did we taste those 
heavenly pleasures which are the lot of the 
good and charitable. But now, alas ! we 
cannot relieve the fatherless, nor him who 
wants help, we are ourselves poor and 
wretched. Seest thou not yonder good 
men codling to make the charitable col¬ 
lection? — they will call — but what have we 
to give them V’ “ Do not repine, dear hus¬ 
band,” rejoined his virtuous wife, “ we have 
still one field left: suppose we sell half of 
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it, and give the money for the usd of the 
poor 1” A beam of joy overspread the 
good man’s countenance. He followed his 
wife’s advice, sold half the field, and when 
the collectors called, he gave them the mo¬ 
ney. They accepted it, and as they de¬ 
parted, said to him, “ May the Lord restore 
thee to thy former prosperity!” Aben-judan 
resumed his former spirits, and-with it his 
wonted' diligence. He went to plough the 
small spot of ground still left him. As 
he was pursuing his work, the foot of the 
ox that drew the plough-share sunk into 
the ground, and the beast was maimed. 
In endeavouring to relieve the animal from 
its perilous situation, he saw something glit¬ 
tering in the hollow which the foot had made. 
This excited his attention : he dug the 
hole deeper, and, to his great astonishment 
and no less joy, found an immense trea¬ 
sure concealed in the very spot.— He took 
it home, removed from the wretched hovel 
in which he lived, into a very fine house; 
re-purohased the lands and possessions which 
his ancestors had left him, and which his 
former distress had obliged him to’ sell ; 
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and added greatly to them. Nor did he 
neglect the poor. He again became a 
Father to the fatherless, and a Blessing to 
the unfortunate. The time arrived, when 
the before-mentioned Rabbis came, as usual, 
to make their collection. Not finding their 
generous contributor in the place where he 
had resided the year before, they address¬ 
ed themselves to some of the inhabitants 
of the village, and asked them whether 
they could tell them what had become of 
Aben-judan, and how he was ? “ Aben- 

judan,” exclaimed they, "the good and ge¬ 
nerous Aben-judan! who is like him in riches, 
charity, and goodness ! — See you yonder 
flocks and herds '! they belong to Aben-judan. 
Those vast fields, flourishing vineyards, and 
beautiful gardens 1 they belong to Aben-ju¬ 
dan. Those fine buildings ? they also belong 
to Aben-judan.” Whilst they were thus 
discoursing, • the good man happened to pass 
that way. The wise men greeted him, 
and asked him how he did, — “Masters,” 
said he, “ your prayers have produced 
plenty of fruit,— come to my house and 
partake of it. I will make up the deli- 
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ciency of last year’s subscription.” They 
• followed him to his house, where, after 
entertaining them nobly, he gave them a 
very handsome present for the poor. They 
accepted it, and taking out the subscrip¬ 
tion list of the preceding year. “ See,” 
said they to him,—“ though many exceed¬ 
ed thee in their donations, yet we have 
placed thee at the very top of the list, 
convinced that the smallness of thy gift 
at that time, arose from want of means— 
not from want of inclination. It is to men 
like thou art, that the wise king alluded, 
when he said, “ A man’s gift extendeth 
his possessions, and leadeth him before the 
great.” Prov. xviii. 16. 

Jerusalem Talmud. 

Medrash VagbekraTUbbah. 

Debarim Rabba. 
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XV. 


On Pretended Majorities. 

“ It is declared in yonr law,” said a Hea¬ 
then once to Rabbi Joshuah, “ that in 
matters where unanimity cannot be ob¬ 
tained, you ought to follow the majority; 
and you allow that we Heathens are more 
numerous than you are; then why do you 
not follow our mode of worship ?” “ Be¬ 

fore I answer thy interrogation,” replied 
the Rabbi, “ permit me to ask thee a' 
question t • Hast thou any children “ Alas!” 
exclaimed the Heathen, “ thou remindest me 
of the greatest of my troubles.” — "Why, 
what *is the matter?” asked Joshuah. “ I 
will tell thee,” replied the Heathen: “I 
hate many Sons: generally speaking, they 
live pretty peaceably together; but when 
meal-time arrives, and prayers are to com 
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mence, each wishes to adore his God in his 
own way. One invokes Jupiter, another 
Mirs, another Neptune. Each extols 
him whom he wishes to adore, and insists 
on his superiority. From words they often 
• come to blows; so that instead of having 
a comfortable meal, we have nothing but 
confusion and quarrels .”—“ And why dost 
thou not endeavour to reconcile them?” 
asked Joshuah. “ I might as well,” said 
the Heathen, “ attempt to reconcile fire 
and water, or to smoothen the turbulent 
waves of the ocean.”—“ I truly pity thee,” 
said the Rabbi; “ thy neighbours ar.e* per¬ 
haps, more fortunate?” — “Not at all,” re¬ 
plied the Heathen, “ unless they be child¬ 
less:— otherwise, the same cause produces 
the same effect.” — “And yet,” exclaimed 
Joshuah, “thou callest this a majority — 
whose worship thou fain wouldst recommend 
to us! Be advised by me> good man, 
and before thou attemptest to reconcile 
others to such a mode of worship, first 
reconcile the worshippers amongst them¬ 
selves.” 


ItlDMSH RABBA. 
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XVI. 

On the Mood of Mind that will render the 
Consequences of improper Actions, the 
Atonement for them. 


Despise not, my son, the chastisement of the Lord, nor 
murmur against his correction. For him whom the Lord 
loveth hr ^ajrrecteth, like a father who wisheth the amend¬ 
ment of his child. 

Pitov. iii. 11, 12. 

Few men pass through life, without meeting 
with many and various calamities. Under 
such circumstances, it behoves us to bear 
affliction with fortitude, and to resign our¬ 
selves to the will of God; who corrects as a 
kind father does his children, not with a 
view of inflicting, pain, but for the purpose 
of amendment. This is what the Royal 
Moralist inculcated, and which Rabbi Na hum 
confirmed by his own conduct, under the 
severest sufferings. 
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It is related of this pious manthat he 
was blind and lame, unable to use his hands, 
his whole body was distempered, and his feet 
were so sore, that they were obliged to be 
immersed in a large basin of water, to keep 
off the insects. The house he lived in was in 
so ruinous a state, that his disciples, fearing 
lest it should tumble over their master’s 
head, wished to remove him to another dwell¬ 
ing.—“Remove the furniture first,” said the 
afflicted man; “ then remove me; for I am 
confident the house will not give way as long 
as I remain in it.” They did so ; and no 
sooner had they removed the patient, when 
the house fell in, and became a complete 
ruin. “ Since thou art so good a man, as 
to be worthy of the special protection of 
Providence,” said his disciples, “ how comes 
it that thou art thus afflicted ?” “ I will tell 

you, my children,” replied their pious in¬ 
structor. “ I once went to pay a visit to 
my father-in-law; I took with me, as a 
present, three asses; one laden with various 

* He was surnamed Gam-zu, which signifies, this also , 
because whatever happened to him, he used to say, this is 
also for some good purpose. 
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sorts of eatables, one with wine, and the 

third with various sorts of sweatmeats. Ar- 

** 

riving not far from the place of my destina¬ 
tion, a poor man, wretched, and almost 
starved, accosted me. ‘ Master,’ cried he, 
‘O! relieve my distress.’ ‘ Wait,’ an¬ 
swered I, ‘ until I have unloaded the 
asses.’—This took up some time; and scarcely 
had I finished unloading the animals, when 
the poor man dropped down dead before me. 
My conscience began to upbraid me. ‘ Poor 
lamented man,’ said I, ‘ a little more prompt¬ 
ness might have saved thee ; my inconsiderate 
delay has killed thee !’ — I then threw myself 
on his dead body, and exclaimed, ‘ O ! ye 
eyes, that could, but would not lopk at the 
distress of the poor man, may ye be deprived 
of the light of day. — Ye hands, that would 
not reach him timely relief, O may ye have 
no more your wonted use.—Ye legs, that did 
not quickly run to his assistance, may ye no 
more be able to perform your usual office. — 
May this body too, which did not feel com¬ 
passion for the wretchedness and misery of 
that lifeless body, feel the affliction it would 
not relieve.’—As I said, so it happened. 
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This then is the cause of my misery. The 
disciples, moved by this sad recital, but still 
more by their master’s dreadful sufferings, 
exclaimed, “ Woe be to us, to see thee in a 
condition so deplorable!” — “ It would be 
much worse for me,” replied their heroic in¬ 
structor, “ were you not to see me in this 
condition.” Intimating, that he willingly en¬ 
dured his present sufferings as an atonement 
for his former sins, in the hope of enjoying, 
in the next world, that bliss which is reserved 
for the good and the righteous. 

Bab. Talmud, T. Tanith. 

Jehus. ditto, T. Shekalim. 
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XVII. 

The Seven Ages. 

There are few persons who have not read 
Shakspeare’s beautiful description of the 
Seven Ages of Man. An ancient Hebrew 
sage has given us his thoughts on the same 
subject. His language may not appear so 
elegant as that of the inimitable bard ; but 
his sentiments are equally just, and certainly 
more edifying. 

Seven times in one verse (said Rabbi 
Simon, the son of Eliezer), did the author of 
Ecclesiastes make use of the word vanity *, 
in allusion to the seven stages of human life. 

The first commences in the first year of 
human existence, when the infant lies like a 
king on a soft couch, with numerous atten¬ 
dants about him, — ail ready to serve him, 

* Eccles. i. 2. The word occurs twice in the plural, which 
the Rabbi considered as equivalent to*four, and three times 
in the singular, making together seven. 
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and eager to testify their love and attachment 
by kisses and embraces. 

The second commences about the age of 
two or three years, when the darling child is 
permitted to crawl on the ground ; and like 
an unclean animal, delights in dirt and filth. 

Then, at the age of ten, the thoughtless 
boy, without reflecting on the past, or caring 
for the future, jumps and skips about like a 
young kid on the enamelled green, contented 
to enjoy the present moment. 

The fourth stage begins about the age of 
twenty, when the young man, full of vanity 
and pride, begins to set off his person by 
dress; and like a young unbroken horse, 
prances and gallops about in search of a 
wife. 

Then comes the matrimonial state, when 
the poor man, like the patient ass, is obliged, 
however reluctantly, to toil and labour for a 
living. 

Behold him now in the parental slate, 
when surrounded by helpless children craving 
his support, and looking to him for bread, he 
is as bold, as vigilant—and as fawning too — 
as the faithful dog; guarding his little, flock, 
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and snatching at every thing that comes in his 
way, in order to provide for his offspring. 

At last comes the final stage, when 
the decrepid old man, like the unwieldy 
though sagacious elephant, becomes grave, 
sedate, and distrustful. He then also begins 
to hang down his head towards the ground, 
as if surveying the place where all his vast 
schemes must terminate; and where ambition 
and vanity are finally humbled to the dust. 

Medrash Koheloth. 
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xyin. 


Incorruptible Treasures. 


In the way of charity there is life, and her path leads to 
immortality. 

Prov. xii. 28. 

During the reign of king Munbaz *, there 
happened to be a most grievous famine. The 
people had parted -with their all, and were in 
the utmost distress. The king, touched by 
their affliction, ordered his minister to expend 
the treasures which he and his ancestors had 
amassed, in the purchase of corn and other 
necessaries of life, and to distribute them 


* This Monobazus was the son of Helena, queen of Adiu- 
benc , who, together with him and her other son, Izatcs , 
embraced the Jewish religion during the reign of Claudius, 
and became great benefactors to the nation. 

The Medrash Rabba calls them the sons of Ptolemy. This 
is evidently an error. Equally erroneous are the opinions 
of Jar chi , and the authors of the Tosephoth, who make them 
the descendants of the Asmonean family. The curious rea¬ 
der will find a long account of the before-mentioned queen 
and her sons in Josephus, Antiq. b. xx: also a very inte¬ 
resting discourse on this subject in Meor Enaim ., cb. 52 
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amongst the poor and needy. The king’s 
brothers, who were not of a very generous dis¬ 
position, grieved to see such vast sums of 
money expended, reproached him with want 
of economy. “ Thy forefathers,” said they, 
“ took care to add to the treasures which their 
ancestors had left them, but thou,—thou not 
only deist not add, but dost squander what 
they have left thee.” “ You are mistaken, 
my dear brethren,” replied the virtuous and 
generous king; “ I too preserve treasures, 
as my ancestors did before me. The only 
difference is this:—they preserved earthly, 
but I, heavenly treasures. They placed 
theirs where any one might lay hold of 
them-—-mine are preserved in a place where 
no human hand can touch them. What 
they preserved yielded no fruit, that which 1 
preserve will yield fruit in abundance.— 
They preserved, indeed, gold and silver ; but 
I have preserved lives. — What they amassed 
was for others ; what I amass is for my own 
use:—in short, they treasured up things 
useful for this world—my treasures will be 
useful in the next world.” 


T. Baba Bathiia. 
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Table-talk of the Sages of Israel. 

When tlie son of Gamaliel was married. 
Rabbi Eliezer, Joshuali, and Zadig, were 
invited to the marriage-feast. Gamaliel, 
though one of the most distinguished men 
amongst the Israelites, waited himself on 
his guests; and pouring out a cup of wine, 
handed it to Eliezer, who politely refused it. 
Gamaliel then handed it to Joshuah. Tile 
latter accepted it. “ How is this, friend 
Joshuah?” said Eliezer, “ shall we sit, and 
permit so great a man to wait on us?” — 
“ Why not?” replied Joshuah; “ a man even 
greater than he did so long before him. Was 
not our father Abraham a very great man ?— 
yet, even he waited upon his guests, as it is 
written —And he (Abraham) stood by them 
whilst they were eating .— Perhaps you may 
think he did so, because he knew them 
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to be angels;—no such thing. He sup¬ 
posed them to be Arabian travellers*, else 
he would neither have offered them water to 
wash their feet, nor viands to allay their 
hunger. Why then shall we prevent our 
kind host from imitating so excellent an ex¬ 
ample?”— “ I know,” exclaimed Rabbi 
Zadig, “ a being still greater than Abraham, 
who doth the same.” “ Indeed,” continued 
he, “ how long shall we be engaged in re¬ 
citing the praises of created beings, and 
neglect the glory of the Creator! Even He, 
blessed be his name, causes the winds to 
blow, the clouds to accumulate, and the rain 
to descend: He fertilizes the earth, and daily 
prepares a magnificent table for his creatures. 

* The Talmud says, that they appeared to Abraham as 
Arabians, who worshipped the earth, for‘which reason he 
offered them water to wash away the dust from their feet. 
This is probably one of those inventions of which the authors 
of the Aagada made use intheir esoteric discourses, as it is 
doubtful whether such a nation as the Arabians existed 
already in the time of Abraham. But supposing it were so, 
what an excellent moral lesson ought we to derive from it. 
Here have we the beloved of God, the father of the faithful, 
freely and cheerfully offering food and refreshments to men 
whom he supposed to be unbelievers, nay idolaters! So 
true it is, that genuine benevolence knows no distinction of 
creeds. — O! ye, who glory ih the name of Abraham, why 
do ye not always imitate his example ^ 
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Why then shall we hinder our kind host, 
Gamaliel, from following so glorious an 
example ? ” 

T. Kidushin: Siphri. 


XX. 

Destruction of ivickedness, the best way of 
destroying wicked men ; and this is the 
spirit of the Law and of the Prophets ,, 


She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and on her tongue is 
the instruction of kindness. 

Prov, xxxi. 


Rabbi Meir had some very troublesome 
neighbours, who took the greatest delight in 
doing him every mischief in their power. 
Vexed with their outrageous conduct, he 
prayed that God might destroy them. His 

wife heard him: “ Dear husband,” said she, 

d 5 
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“ would it not be better to pray for their 
reform ! Recollect that king David did not 
pray for the destruction of sinners, but of 
sin*, as it is written, ‘ Let sin be consumed 
out of the earth, and the wicked will be no 
more.’ (Psalm 104.) Pray then for their re¬ 
pentance, not for their dest ruction.” The good 
Rabbi approved of the advice of his - ”wife, 
and thenceforth prayed that God might en¬ 
lighten the minds of his troublesome neigh¬ 
bours, and reform their hearts. 

T. Bebachoth. 


* The authorized version renders, not without some 
authority, the Hebrew word □’iron by sinners. But the 
learned lady had her reasons too. For, as she well observed, 
if the Psalmist had meant sinners, he would have used the 

word own. 
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XXL 

The meek and the haughty; or the contrast 
exemplified in the conduct of Shamvuj 
and Hillel. 

Austerity of manners and harshness of 
disposition, are the graceless offspring of 
pride and arrogance. Like a chilling frost, 
they repel and contract whatever comes near 
them; and like a dark cloud they obscure 
and deform the most shining talents and 
the greatest learning ; whereas humility and 
meekness are the lovely children of humanity 
and benevolence. Like the mild rays of the 
sun, they warm and expand whatever comes 
within the circle of their influence. They 
sweetly allure the hearts of men, throw a 
splendour on the most humble, and are the 
best ornaments of the truly great. 

The truth of these maxims we find fully 
exemplified in the conduct of two Hebrew 
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Sages, who flourished in the time of Herod 
(misnamed) the great. ShammaJ, though a 
ntan of great learning, was of a morose tem¬ 
per. Hillel, in addition to his great 
knowledge, possessed the virtues of humility 
and meekness in an eminent degree. It 
happened that a Heathen came to the former, 
and thus addressed him :— “ I wish to be¬ 
come a proselyte, on condition that thou dost 
teach me the whole law, whilst I stand upon 
one leg.” The morose Teacher, offended at 
so unreasonable a request, pushed the appli¬ 
cant away, with the staff' he held in his hand. 
The Heathen went to Hillel, and made the 
same application. The amiable Instructor 
complied with his request, and told him,— 
“ Remember, udiatever thou dislikest thy¬ 
self, do not unto thy neighbours. This is 
the substance of the law ; every thing else 
is but its comment: now go and learn.” The 
Heathen thanked him, and became a good 
and pious man. 


T. Shabbath. 
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XXII. 

Another Example: or, the Heathen and the 
two Hebrew Sages. 

It happened at another time, that a Heathen 
passing a synagogue, heard the. Sopher 
(clerk) read the following words: “ And 
these are the garments which they shall 
make; a breast-plate, and an ephod, and a 
robe, and a broidered coat, a mitre and a 
girdle” &c. (Exod. xXviii. 4.) The Heathen 
asked for whom all these fine garments were 
intended ? — “ For the High-priest,” was the 
answer. As soon as the Heathen heard this, 
he went to Shammai ; and said, “ Master, I 
wish to become a proselyte, but on condition 
that I be made a high-priest.” Shammai 
drove him away with contempt. He applied 
to Hillel, and made the same request. This 
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mild instructor of Israel, received him cour¬ 
teously, and thus addressed him : — “ Friend, 
hast thou ever known a king to be elected 
without being first instructed in the rules of 
government ? Whoever wishes to be high- 
priest must first be made acquainted with 
the rules belonging to so dignified an office. 
Come then, and learn.” He then taught him 
the 18th chapter of Numbers. When they 
came to the 7th verse which says,— “ And 
the stranger that cOmeth nigh shall he 
put to death,'” the Heathen asked who was 
meant by the stranger ? “ It applies” an¬ 

swered Hillel, “ to any one who is not a de¬ 
scendant of Aaron. Even David, the king 
of Israel, if he had presumed to administer 
this sacred function, would have been pun¬ 
ishable with death.” The man then reason¬ 
ed with himself.—“ If thus the greatest of 
Israel is not thought worthy to fill this office, 
how should I, a poor miserable stranger!” 
He gave up the ^desire of becoming a high- 
priest ; but, by continuing to study the law, 
became an adopted member of that nation to 
whom God said, “ Ye shall he unto me a 
kingdom of priests,” &e. 
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In the course of time, they all three hap¬ 
pened to meet together, when the grateful 
proselyte thus expressed himself“ Sham- 
mat a harshness almost drove me from the 
world; but Hillel’s humility saved me. May 
all the blessings rest upon thy head, thou 
worthy instructor of Israel! for it is thou 
who hast brought me under the wings of the 
Divine presence.” 

T. Shabbath. 
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XXIII. 

The Conquest of Meekness ; or, the Wager. 

Another example will still further prove 
the great meekness, and patient forbearance 
of this truly great man. 

A man laid once a wager with another, 
that he would provoke Hillel to anger. The 
bet was four hundred zuz. * In order to 
make sure of it, he went to the house of 
Hillel, (who, it must be recollected, was at 
that time, next to the king, the most exalted 
of the Israelites,) and in a very turbulent 
manner called out, “Where is Hillel! Where 
is Hillel!” without giving him any title of 
distinction. HMlel was in the act of dress¬ 
ing himself for the Sabbath, and without 
noticing the rudeness of the stranger, put on 

* A Hebrew coin, value about nine pence, being the fourth 
part of a shekel. 
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his cloak, and, with his usual mildness, asked 
him “ what was his pleasure ?” “ I want to 

know,” said the man, “ why the Babylonians 
have round heads.”—“ An important question, 
truly,” answered Hillel. “The reason is, 
because they have no experienced midwives.” 
The man went away, and came again in an 
hour, vociferating as before, “ Where is Hil¬ 
lel ! where is Hillel!” The Sage again 
threw his mantle over his shoulders, and said 
to him, “ What dost thou want, ; my son.” 
“ I want to know” said the man, “ why the 
Tarmudians have weak eyes.” Hillel an¬ 
swered, “ Because they live in a sandy coun¬ 
try ; the sand flying in their eyes causes 
soreness.” The man perceiving Hillel’s 
mildness and good nature, went away disap¬ 
pointed. But resolving to make another 
effort to provoke him, he came again in an 
hour, and called out “ Where is Hillel! I 
want Hillel.” “ Wfiat is thy pleasure now V’ 
said the latter, mildly.-—“ I want to know,’ 
rejoined the former, “ why the Africans have 
broad feet 1” “ Because,” said Hillel, “ they 

live in a marshy land.” “ I fain would 
ask thee many more questions,” said the man. 
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“ but fear thou wilt be angry.”—“ Fear no¬ 
thing,” said the meek Instructor of Israel, 
“ ask as many questions as it pleases thee; 
and I will answer them if I can.” The man, 
astonished at Hillel’s unruffled temper, and 
fearingto lose his money, thought that the only 
chance left was to insult him to his face ; and 
with this view said to him, “Art thou the 
Hillel, who is styled the prince of the Israel¬ 
ites ?” Hillel answered in the affirmative. 
“ Well then,,” said the man, “ if so, may Israel 
not produce many persons like thee !” “ And 

why?” asked the sweet-natured Hillel.— 
“ Because,” replied the stranger,—“ because 
through thee I.have lost four hundred ZUZ.” 
“ Thy money is not entirely lost,” said Hillel 
with a smile, “ because it will teach thee to be 
more prudent for the future, and not to make 
such foolish wagers. Besides, it is much 
better that thou lose thy money, than Hillel 
should lose his patience.” 


T. Shabbath. 
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True Charity dispenses her gifts in some 
proportion to the former condition of the 
distressed.—An Anecdote of Mar Ukba. 

M arUk ba was one of t hose chiefs of Israel, 
who, in addition to goat learning and wis¬ 
dom, was blessed with great riches ; of which 
no one knew how to make a better use than 
he. Independent of his general charity, he 
made it a rule to give annually to a number 
of poor men a certain sum, sufficient to 
maintain them comfortably . Amongst these, 
there was one to whom he .used to give four 
hundred crowns on the day preceding the 
day of Atonement. It happened once, that 
he sent this gift by his son, who, on his 
return, represented to his father that he 
was bestowing his charity on very unworthy 
objects. — “Why, what is the matter '” 
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asked Mar Ukba. — “ I have,” replied the 
son, “ seen that man, whom you think so 
poor, and who does not blush to live on 
charity,—I have seen him and his family 
indulge themselves in great luxuries ; drink¬ 
ing the most costly wines.” — “ Hast thou ?” 
replied the benevolent chief. “Then I dare 
say, the unfortunate man has seen better days. 
*—Accustomed to such good living, I won¬ 
der how he can come out with the small 
allowance we make him. Here, take this 
purse with money to him ; and, for the 
future, let his allowance be doubled.” 


T. Kethuboth. 
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XXV. 

Filial Reverence, exemplified in the acts of 
Damah, the son of Nethina. 

Honor * thy father and thy mother : that thy days may be 
prolonged upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee. Exod. xx. 12. 

Ye shall each of you fearf his mother and father. 

Lev. xix. 3. 

Worthless and ungrateful must that being 
be, who can forget the innumerable benefits 

* Honor, &c. — By this (says the Talmud) we are en¬ 
joined to pay every possible, respect and deference to our 
parents, and to avoid every thing that can, in any manner, 
degrade them. If, therefore, parents happen to be poor, it 
is the duty of their children to maintain them comfortably 
and honorably. 

•f* Fear. — By this is not meant that slavish fear, which 
dreads the punishment and not the crimle, hut that awe and 
reverence which superior worth and excellence ought to 
inspire, and which, of course, will deter us from doing any 
thing that can in any manner offend them. A child, says the 
traditional law,must obey the lawful commands of his parents, 
must never contradict them, nor take the place which they 
usually occupy, nor call them by those names by which 
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conferred upon him by his parents. They 
are the authors of our being, the supporters 
of our infancy,'the guardians of our youth, 
and the best and truest friends in our distress, 
and in the perplexities of manhood. They 
participate in our joys, share and mingle in 
our sorrows, and cheerfully submit to fatigues 
and toil, to afford us ease and comfort. Not 
to love them, is to violate the laws of nature ; 
not to honour and revere them, is to disobey 
the direct and special commands Of God. 

“ Do you wish to know,” said the great Rabbi 
El IE ZEE to liis disciples (in answer to their 
inquiries, how far the honor of parents ex- 

other persons designate them. He must obey them cheerfully, 
submit to their ill humour, and hear with their infirmities : 
so much so, that should he preside in a public assembly, 
clad in costly robes, and his father or mother should come 
and tear his garments, strike him, spit in his face, or shew 
him any other indignity, how painful soever such conduct 
may he to him, yet it is his duty not to resent it, but 
suffer in silence; and recollect, that if an earthly king had 
given him any commission, he would cheerfully execute it; 
and neither mind fatigue, nor toil, nor vexation, provided 
he could only accomplish the king’s command: liow much 
more, then, is it our duty to obey the divine commands of the 
Kixo of Kings; our God, blessed be his name. 

But whilst the law thus enjoins obedience to children, it 
recommends to parents to exercise theirauthority with pru¬ 
dence and moderation, and not to lay a heavier burden upon 
their children than they can reasonably bear. 
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tends), —“do you wish to know how to honor 
your parents ! then go and take example of 
Damah tlie son of Nethina.* —His mother 
was, unfortunately, insane, and would fre¬ 
quently not only abuse him, but even strike 
him in the presence of his companions; yet 
would this dutiful son not suffer an ill word 
to escape his lips ; and all that he used to 
say on such occasions, was, ‘ Enough—dear 
mother, enough.’ Further: one of the 
precious stoues attached to the High- 
priest’s sacerdotal garments was once, by 
some means or other, lost. Informed that 
the son of Nethina had one. like it, the 
Priests went to him and offered him a very 
large price for it. He consented to take the 
sum offered, and went into an adjoining 
room to fetch the jewel. On entering he found 

* This Damah, as the Talmudists inform us, was a Hen- 
then residing at Ascalon. No doubt, Rabbi Eliezer might 
have found numerous patterns of filial piety amongst bis 
own nation. The reasons that induced him to select one 
amongst tlie Heathens, appear to me the following. First, 
to impress more strongly on the minds of his disciples the 
importance of the duty; for if u Heathen, moved only by 
natural impulse, conducted himself so piously towards his 
parent, xvliat ought not an Israelite to do, who is urged by the 
most sacred and solemn commands to the performance of 
this duty. Secondly, that his disciples might learn to 
admire virtue wherever it is found. ' , 
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his father asleep; his foot resting on the 
chest wherein the gem was deposited.— 
Without disturbing his father, he went back 
to the Priests, and told them, that he must, 
for the present, forego the large profit he 
could make ; as his father was asleep. The 
case being urgent, and the Priests thinking 
that he only said so to obtain a larger price, 
offered him morq money. £ No,’ said the 
dutiful son, ‘ I would not, even for a moment, 
disturb my father’s rest, could I obtain the 
treasures of the world.’ The Priests waited 
till the father awoke, when Damah brought 
them the jewgl. They gave him the sum 
they offered the second time ; but the good 
man refused to take it. ‘ I will not barter 
the satisfaction of having done my duty, for 
gold. Give me what you offered at first, 
and I shall be satisfied.’ This they did, 
and left him with a blessing.” 

Jerusalem Talmud, T. Peah. 

Medrash Sebarim Rabbah. 

T. Kedushin. 
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XXVI. — XXVII. 

The Double Moral and Two-fold Tale, from 
the Talmud. 


1. —The Manner no inessential part of the Deed, in acts 

of Duty and Benevolence. 

2. — Know the Motive before thou judgest of the Act. 

“Some men,” say the Talmudists, “give 
their indigent parents the finest capons to 
eat, and yet inherit Gehinnom.* —Others set 
them to grind at the mill, and inherit Gan- 
Eden.”f To illustrate the first part of this 
Apophthegm, they relate the following :—“A 
certain person maintained his father, and 
was accustomed to provide him with the 
most costly viands.. One day he placed 
before him a very fine capon. “ My son,” 


* Hell. 


t Paradise. 
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said the father, “ where didst thou get this 
fine bird ?” The brute, instead of making 
him a proper reply, said, “ Old man! old 
man! eat away, chew away, as other dogs 
do.” Now such a man, though he supports 
his parent, yet deserves to be punished. For 
of what use is the best of food when it is 
thus mixed with gall ? 


To illustrate the second part of the preceding 
Apophthegm, they relate the following:—“ A 
certain individual obtained his living by 
grinding at the mill. Notwithstanding his 
great poverty, he maintained his aged father, 
and would not suffer him to work. One 
day, as he was pursuing his laborious occu¬ 
pation, word was brought him that the king’s 
officers were at the door, urging the people 
to come and do the king’s work. Fear- 
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ful lest his aged parent should be maltreated, 
he called him and said, — “ Come, dear 
father, take my place at the mill, and let 
me appear as the master of the house. 
Should the tyrants insult, better -be it that 
I should be insulted than my beloved father. 
Should they strike, I can bear the blows 
better than thou; and should they strip me 
of my clothes, let me rather go naked than 
my aged father.”—Now, surely, this man, 
although he set his father to work at the 
mill, will inherit Paradise. 

T. Kedushin. 

Jerus. Tax.. T. Peah. 
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XXVIII. 

Past Misconduct not to prevent Compas¬ 
sion towards the Unhappy : Or, Rabbi 
Jose and his repudiated Wife. 


“ If thy enemy be hungry, give him bread ; if thirsty, give 
him water: for, though thou heapest burning coals upon 
his head, (i. e. thou makest him sensible of the injury he 
hath done thee) the Lord will reward thee.” 

Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 

THtS is what royal wisdom taught, and 
what our pious ancestors practised. 

Rabbi Jose had the misfortune to be mar¬ 
ried to a perverse and quarrelsome woman, 
who not only did not pay him the respect due 
to his station, but would often insult him 
in the presence of his disciples. Seeing 
these repeated acts of aggression, they 
asked him why he did not divorce her, 
$nd thus get rid of so troublesome a com- 
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panion ? " Her dowry is large, and I am 

poorreplied their instructor, “ and it 
would be unjust to send her away without 
restoring to her what she brought me.” One 
day, the rich and learned Eliezer the son 
of Asarya, paid our Rabbi a friendly” visit. 
Rejoiced to see this great luminary of learn¬ 
ing, and thinking himself highly honoured by 
the company of so great a man, he pressed 
him to stay and dine with him. Rabbi Eli- 
EZER consented. The ill-natured woman, 
who delighted to vex her husband on all 
occasions, turned her back on- his friend, and, 
by unbecoming gestures, gave him to un¬ 
derstand, how little she cared either for 
him or his friends. Jose took no notice 
of her uncourteous behaviour ; and mildly 
asked her what she had for dinner ? — 
“ Nothing,” replied his bad-tempered wife ; 
“ nothing but a few vegetables though she 
had actually prepared some very fine chick¬ 
ens for herself. — Rabbi Eliezer, who 
easily perceived that his friend was not 
blessed with the best-natured woman in the 
world, advised him to divorce her; and 
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when Jose pleaded his poverty, he gave 
him a very large sum of money. The 
woman was accordingly divorced; and, 
after some time, married the beadle of the 
town. The man becoming blind and unable 
to follbw his usual occupation, was reduced 
to such poverty, as to be constrained to 
beg his bread in the streets. His wife 
had the disagreeable task to lead him about 
from house to house, to excite the com¬ 
passion of the well-disposed and charitable. 
In this degrading employment, she had 
sufficient pride left, to avoid the house 
in which her former husband resided. The 
unfortunate man, though blind, was not 
unacquainted with the character of the 
inhabitants of the town. He had often 
heard of Jose’s piety and charity, and 
asked his wife why she passed that good 
man’s house? She frequently put him off 
with frivolous excuses; but the question 
being continually repeated, she at last told 
him the truth : and that a sense of shame 
prevented her from begging at the house 
of which she was formerly the mistress.— 
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The husband being of a brutish disposi¬ 
tion, thought this reason insufficient; in¬ 
sisted on being led thither; and when his 
wife obstinately refused- it, he beat her 
most cruelly. She shrieked :— her lament¬ 
able cries brought a great crowd about 
them. The wretched woman shewed her 
wounds. The man justified himself by 
stating, that his wife injured him in his 
calling, and recited the great losses he 
experienced through her obstinacy. Amidst 
this uproar and confusion, Jose happened 
accidentally to pass. He inquired for the 
cause, and no sooner was he informed of 
the real state of the affair, than he ordered 
the wants of those poor people to be im¬ 
mediately relieved, provided a house for 
them, and maintained them, out of his 
own scanty income* for the rest of their 
lives.—“ Rabbi,” said his disciples to him, 
“ Is not this the same woman that formerly 
made thy life so miserable ?” “ Yea’” an¬ 

swered their pious instructor; “ and for that 
very reason I am bound to relieve her ; 
for thus it is written: ‘ Do not shut thine 
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eyes against thine own flesh.’—Thus prac¬ 
tically teaching, that a tender connexion 
once formed, though afterwards dissolved, 
is never wholly forgotten by a good man: 
and that past misconduct is not to be re¬ 
collected by us against the unhappy in the 
hour of their affliction. 

Medrash Bereshith Rabah. 

Vayeekra Rabah. 
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XXIX. 

The last Words of Wisdom : Or, the Legacy 
of Rabbi Jo-cho-nan to his Disciples. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. PsAL.cxi. 


When Rabbi Jo-cho-nan, the son of Zacchai, 
a man no less celebrated for his great learn¬ 
ing than his piety, was taken ill, his disciples 
went to visit him. They found their vener¬ 
able master in his dying moments ; his eyes 
bedewed with tears. Having often heard 
him descant on the vanity of this world, the 
immortality of the soul, and the great re¬ 
wards reserved for the good and virtuous in 
the next world, they were very much sur¬ 
prised to see him in tears, as if regretting 
to leave this world ; and therefore ventured 
to ask him for an explanation. “ Thou light 
of Israel, chief pillar of the nation, and 
strength of the law,” said they, “ why dost 
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thou weep?” — “ Suppose,” answered their 
pious instructor, “ suppose I were to be con¬ 
ducted before the tribunal of some great 
king, who after all is but flesh and blood, 
here to day, to morrow in the grave; whose 
anger, however vehement, cannot be eter¬ 
nal,— whose punishment, however severe, 
cannot last for ever, —who might indeed kill 
me, but could not deprive me of a future 
life,—nay, perhaps I might pacify him with 
words, or bribe him with money or valuable 
presents, — notwithstanding all which, I 
should tremble, fear, and weep. Now 1 am 
to be conducted before the awful majesty of 
the King of kings; before the holy and 
blessed God, who is, and liveth for ever. 
Whose just anger may be eternal, — who may 
doom me to everlasting punishment; and 
should he condemn me to death, it is a 
death without further hope. Nor can I 
pacify him with words, nor bribe him with 
money. Neither is this all: but there are 
two roads before me, one leading to paradise, 
the other to hell; but, I know not by which 
of .these I shall be conveyed. Have I not 
cause to weep?”—The disciples, although 
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convinced of their master’s piety, and the 
purity of his past life, yet felt the truth of 
his observation, and entreated him to bestow 
his last blessing upon them. “ O! may ye," 
said their master, “ fear God as much as one 
fears a mortal king, made of flesh and blood.” 
—“ Rabbi,” said his disciples, “is this all, 
and no more?” “O!” replied the dying 
sage, would it were even so ! Consider, my 
children, how tremblingly alive men are for 
their reputation. When a pers.on commits a 
fault, does he not endeavour to hide it from 
his fellow creature ? Would any one be guilty 
of a crime were he certain it would be 
known ? And what can be hidden from the 
all-seeing eye of God! ” 


T. Berachoth. 
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XXX. 

Milton's “ Dark from, excess of Light, 
anticipated and applied by R. Joshuah, 
in answer to a demand of the Emperor 
Trajan. 

“ You teach,” said the emperor Trajan to 
Rabbi Joshuah, “ that your God is every 
where, and boast that he resides amongst 
your nation. I should like to see him.” — 
“ God’s presence is indeed every where,” 
replied Joshuah, “ but he cannot be seen ; 
no mortal eye can behold his glory.”—The 
emperor insisted. “ Well,” said Joshuah, 
“ suppose we try to look first at one of his 
ambassadors?”—The emperor consented.— 
The Rabbi took him in the open air at noon 
day, and bid him look at the sun in its meri¬ 
dian splendour.—•“ I cannot,” said Trajan, 
“ the light dazzles me.” — “ Thou art un¬ 
able,” said Joshuah, “ to endure the light 
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of one of his creatures, and canst thou expect 
to behold the resplendent glory of the Crea¬ 
tor { Would not such a sight annihilate you!” 

T. Cholin. 


XXXI. 


The Wilful Drunkard. 


Vicious habits once contracted are seldom relinquished. 

Look not at the wine (and say) O ! how it reddens — how 
it reflects its sparkling hue in the cup — how smoothly 
it glides down : — It will at last bite like a serpent, and 
sting like an adder. Strange sights will thine eyes be¬ 
hold ; thine heart will contemplate perverse things. 
Yea, thou wilt be as one that lieth down in the heart 
of the sea, or as one that reposes on the mast's head. 
They beat me, (thou wilt say) 1 feel no pain; — they 
strike me, I feel it not: O! that 1 were again awake ! 
— again would I drink—again seek for wine. 

Prov. xxiii. 31 —35. 


The drunkard, says a learned Rabbi, first 
parts with his money, then with his silver 
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vessels, saying, “ Copper vessels will render 
me the same service.” He then exchanges 
the copper for earthen vessels, saying, “ O ! 
they will do equally welland would part 
even with these, could he but get drink. 
Like all vicious habits, drunkenness clings to 
a man, during his life, and will not leave him 
even on the brink of the grave. 

A certain man was so addicted to drinking, 
that he sold even his household furniture to 
satisfy his depraved appetite. His sons, 
who had long observed their father’s growing 
infirmity with the deepest sorrow, said, “ If 
we permit our parent to proceed much 
longer at this rate, he will leave us nothing 
wherewith to maintain him.” They employ¬ 
ed the mildest means to dissuade him from 
a course so destructive and disgraceful. It 
was all in vain. He continued to indulge 
himself as usual. Resolved to leave no 
method calculated to produce a reform un¬ 
tried, they carried him one day, whilst in a 
state ol' intoxication, to the burying ground ; 
and placed him in a cave, where the dead 
were usually deposited; flattering them- 
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selves, that on awaking from his stupor, 
the melancholy scenes by which he would 
iind himself surrounded, would make him 
seriously reflect on his past life; that he 
would then abandon a habit attended with 
such pernicious consequences; and readily 
pardon them an act which, however irrever¬ 
ent, was solely intended for his good. With 
this impression they left him. On the next 
morning they hastened to the cave, expect¬ 
ing to iind their parent, weak for want of 
food, but certainly not in a state of inebria¬ 
tion. Their astonishment may therefore be; 
more easily conceived than described, when, 
on entering the cave, they found him sitting 
apparently at ease, with a flask, nearly emp¬ 
tied of its contents, at his mouth; whilst a 
number of bottles, some empty, others still 
full, were lying near him. They spoke to 
him, but could obtain no coherent answer. 

It appears that some smugglers had the 
preceding night passed that way with a 
quantity of wine, which they intended to in¬ 
troduce into the town ; but perceiving the 
king’s officers at a distance, and fearing 
detection, concealed the prohibited goods in 
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the very cave, as a place least likely to be 
searched ; and went on : intending- to fetch 
them away at a convenient opportunity. In 
the mean time the- old man slept very 
soundly, little dreaming of what was going 
forward. Early next morning he awoke, 
and finding himself in so melancholy a place, 
surrounded by the dead, and assailed by 
their putrid smell, he was at first greatly 
terrified and alarmed; but the same light 
which exhibited bis gloomy situation, dis¬ 
covered to him the rich store that was de¬ 
posited near him. The sight of so unex¬ 
pected a treasure filled him with joy. He 
no longer thought of the dead, nor of the 
grave ; but opening one bottle after the 
other, and emptying them of their delicious 
contents, he became, as drunk as ever. In 
this situation his sons found him. Over¬ 
whelmed with grief and disappointment, 
they exclaimed, “ Alas ! all our endeavours 
are vain—the disease is incurable: but he 
is our father; — it is our duty to hide his 
infirmities. Let us take him home, supply 
him in a private chamber with as much as 
he can drink, that he may no longer be 
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exposed to public scorn.” This they did : 
convinced, that ill habits once contracted, 
are seldom relinquished; and that confirmed 
vice will not quit its unfortunate possessor, 
even at the brink of the grave. 

Medrash Vayeekra Rabah. 


XXXII. 

Do noi provoke those to throw off Appear¬ 
ances of Justice, who are too strong to be 
compelled to the Reality. 

When the ungenerous grant a favour, it is 
generally clogged with so many hard condi¬ 
tions, as to render their pretended generosity 
of no avail. Under such . circumstances, 
prudence commands us to submit to our hard 
fate, rather than to provoke fresh insults by 
useless resistance. 
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A short time after Trajan had mounted 
the throne of the Roman Empire, the 
Israelites obtained his permission to rebuild 
the Holy Temple at Jerusalem. The Sama¬ 
ritans no sooner heard of it, than, with their 
usual malignity, they represented to the 
Emperor the danger of permitting the Jews 
to assemble again in their former metropolis, 
where, being once more united, they would 
soon shake off their allegiance. Trajan, un¬ 
willing to revoke the grant, yet fearful of the 
consequences, was at a loss how to proceed ; 
when one of his counsellors suggested to him 
a very easy method of getting rid of his em¬ 
barrassment. “ Order them,” said this art¬ 
ful adviser, “to build the intended Temple 
on a different spot ; or to make it live cubits 
higher or lower than its former dimension; 
and you may be sure their strict adherence to 
the letter of the law will not permit them 
to avail themselves of your favour.” The 
Emperor issued his order accordingly. This 
threw the people into ihe greatest constern¬ 
ation. They assembled tumultuously in the 
valley of llimtnon ; and whilst some expressed 
their disappointment in lamentation and 
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tears, there were many, who madly wanted 
to oppose the Emperor’s orders, by force pf 
arms. The elders seeing the people in such 
a ferment, requested Rabbi Joshuah, whose 
wisdom and eloquence were well known, to 
appease them. The Rabbi obeyed their call, 
and in addressing the multitude, made use 
of the well known apologue of the Lion and 
the Crane. “ The lion,” said the orator, 
“ whilst devouring his prey, accidentally got 
a bone in his throat. After many vain en¬ 
deavours to disgorge it, he caused a great 
reward to be proclaimed amongst his nu¬ 
merous subjects, for him who should relieve 
his mighty majesty from the excruciating 
pain. Few animals ventured to undertake 
the operation. At last the crane offered his 
service. It was joyfully accepted. The 
feathered physician put his long neck in the 
lion’s throat, took hold of the bone with his 
long bill, extracted it, to the astonishment of 
all the by-standers, and then demanded the 
promised reward. ‘ A reward, indeed!’ said 
the iion contemptuously; ‘ Is it not sufficient 
reward for thee, to have permitted thy ugly 
neck to escape my sacred and mighty jaws ! 
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and askest thou now for a still further reward V 
The crane thought this argument, if not 
convincing, very powerful ; he went his way, 
and was happy indeed to have escaped so 
imminent a danger. The application of this 
fable,” added^the eloquent Joshuah, “is easy 
enough.' Remember, dear brethren, you 
are under foreign subjection ; recollect your 
past sufferings, and think yourselves happy in 
the comparative ease you at present enjoy: 
at all events do not provoke, by vain and 
useless resistance, the mighty power of the 
Emperor.” The people were instructed, and 
went home peaceably. 
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XXXIII. 

The consummation of blessings is the assur¬ 
ance of their being retained and de¬ 
served by our posterity: Or, the Traveller 
and the Date-tree of the Oasis. 

Rabbi Nachaman, who was very rich, 
learned, and wise, requested his friend, 
Rabbi Isaac, to give him his blessing. 
“ You put me in mind,” said the latter, “ of 
a certain man, who, having travelled in a 
desert nearly a whole day, found himself 
very hungry, thirsty, and fatigued. Ne¬ 
cessity obliged him to travel onward, till at 
last he came to a most enchanting spot, where 
grew a fine date-tree, watered by a small 
rivulet. The fatigued traveller seated him¬ 
self in the shade of the tree, plucked some 
of its delicious fruit, and refreshed himself. 
Grateful for the unexpected relief, he thus 
addressed his benefactor : “Tree! tree! what 
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blessing can I give thee ? Shall I wish thee 
towering branches, beautiful foliage, and 
refreshing shade '! thou hast them already ;— 
plenty and exquisite fruit ? thou art already 
blessed therewith;—a refreshing stream to 
moisten thy root 1 thou hast no lack of it. The 
only thing I can wish thee then is, that every 
one of thy suckers, wherever they be planted, 
may flourish like thee. Now, my friend, 
what blessing can I give thee ? Learned and 
wise thou art already; of riches thou hast 
plenty, and thy children are many. I can 
therefore only wish, that all thy descendants 
may be blessed like thee. 


T. Tanith. 
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XXXIV. 

Old Age doubly honorable when performing 
the Duties of Hope: Or, the aged Planter 
and Hadrian. 


Thou shall rise up before the hoary head, and honour the 
face of the old man, and fear thy God. 1 am the Lord. 

Levit. xix. :S2. 

Eren the heathens honoured old age, and shall the suns of 
Abraham neglect it ? 


The emperor Hadrian passing near Tiberias, 
in Galilee, observed an old man digging a 
large trench in order to plant some fig trees : 
“ Hadst thou properly employed the morning 
of thy life,” said Hadrian, “ thou needest not 
have worked so hard in the evening of thy 
days.” — “ 1 have well employed my early 
days, nor will I neglect the evening of my 
life; and let God do what he thinks best,” 
replied the man .—“ How old mayest thou 
be, good man?” asked the emperor. “ A 
hundred years,” was the reply. “ What,” 
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exclaimed Hadrian, “ a hundred years old 
art thou, and still plantest trees ! Canst thou 
then hope ever to enjoy the fruits of thy 
labour 1 ”—“ Great king,” rejoined the hoary 
headed man, “yes, I do hope; if God per¬ 
mit, I may even eat the fruit of these very 
trees; if not, my children will. Have not 
my forefathers planted trees for me, and shall 
I not do the same for my children?” — Ha¬ 
drian, pleased with the honest man’s reply, 
said, “ Well, old man, if ever thou livest to 
see the fruit of these trees, let me know it. 
Dost thou hear, good old man ? ” and with 
these words he left him. The old man did live 
long enough to see the fruits of his industry. 
The trees flourished, and bore excellent fruit. 
As soon as they were sufficiently ripe, he 
gathered the most choice figs, put them in a 
basket, and marched off towards the emperor’s 
residence. Hadrian happened to look out 
of one of the windows of his palace: See¬ 
ing a man, bent with age, with a basket on 
his shoulders, standing near the gate, he or¬ 
dered • him to be admitted to his presence. 
“ What is thy pleasure, old man! ” demanded 
Hadrian. — “ May it please your majesty,” 
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replied the man, “ to recollect seeing' once 
a very old man planting some trees, when 
you desired him, if ever he should gather 
the fruit, to let you know-. I am that old 
man, and this is the fruit of those very 
trees. May it please you graciously to accept 
them, as a humble tribute of gratitude for 
your majesty’s great condescension.” Ha¬ 
drian, gratified to see so extraordinary an 
instance of longevity, accompanied by the 
full use of manly faculties and honest exer¬ 
tion, desired the old man to be seated, and 
ordering the basket to be emptied of the fruit, 
and to be filled with gold, gave it him, as a 
present. Some courtiers, who witnessed this 
uncommon scene, exclaimed, “ Is it possible, 
that our great emperor should shew so much 
honour to a miserable Jew !”— “ Why should 
I not honour him whom God has honoured l” 
replied Hadrian. “ Look at his age, and 
imitate his example.” The emperor then 
very graciously dismissed the old man, who 
went home highly pleased and delighted. • 


F 
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XXXV. 

The same things no longer the same, under 
altered circumstances. 

My author, in continuation, relates the fol¬ 
lowing 1 ludicrous story:—When the old man 
came home and exhibited the present he had 
received, the people were all astonished. 
Amongst the neighbours whom curiosity 
had brought to his house, there was a silly 
covetous ■woman, who, seeing so much trea¬ 
sure obtained for a few figs, imagined that 
the emperor must be' very fond of that fruit; 
she therefore hastily ran home, and address¬ 
ing her husband, said to him, “ Thou son of 
a wretch* why tarriest thou here? Hearest 
thou not that Caesar is very fond of figs? Go, 
take some to him, and thou mayest be as rich 
as thy neighbour.” — The foolish husband, 
unable to bear the reproaches of his wife, 
took a large sack, filled with figs, on his 
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shoulders, and after much fatigue, arrived at 
the palace-gate, and demanded ^admittance to 
the emperor. Being asked what he wanted, 
he answered, that understanding his majesty 
was very fond of figs, .he had brought a 
whole sack full, for which he expected a 
great reward. The officer on duty report¬ 
ed it to the emperor. Hadrian could not 
help smiling at the man’s folly and imper¬ 
tinence:— “Yes, said he,” to the officer, 
“ the fool shall.have his reward. Let him 
remain where he is, and let every one who 
enters the gate take one of the figs, and throw 
it at his face, till they are all gone; then let 
him depart.” The order was punctually exe¬ 
cuted. The wretched man, abused, pelted, 
and derided, instead of wishing for gold, 
wished only to see the bottom of his bag. 
After much patience, and still more pain, he 
had his wish. The bag being empty, the poor 
fellow was dismissed. Dejected and -sorrow¬ 
ful, he hastened towards his home. His wife, 
who was all the while considering how £o dis¬ 
pose of the expected treasure — calculating 
how many fine caps, gowns, and cloaks, she 
would purchase, and contemplating with, in- 
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ward delight how fine she should look—how 
her neighbours would stare to see her dressed 
in silk and gold, most impatiently expected 
her husband’s return. He came at last, and 
though she saw the bag empty, she imagined 
that his pockets at least were full. Without 
giving him the usual salutation, and hardly 
allowing him to take breath, she hastily asked 
him what good luck he had?-—“ Have pa¬ 
tience, base and wretched woman,” replied 
the enraged husband, “ have patience, and 
1 will tell thee. I have had both great arid 
good luck. My great luck was, that f took 
to the emperor figs, and not peaches, else I 
should have been stoned to death : — and 
my good luck was, that the ligs were ripe. 
Had they been unripe, T must have left ;ny 
brains behind me. 


Med hash Vateekka Racaii 
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XXXVI. 

The Preposterous Snake, a Duplicate of 
the, Belly and the Members: a Talmudic 
Fable. 


Select from amongst j r ou, wise men, men of understanding, 
well known to your tribes, and I will place them over 
your heads. Deut. i. 13. 

As long, says Rabbi Joshua ben Levi, 
as tlu; lower orders submit to tbe direc¬ 
tion .of tbe higher orders* of society, every 
thing goes on ■well. They (i. e. the rulers) 

* By the higher orders of society, our Rabbi meant those 
members of the state, who, on account of their wisdom, 
piety, experience, integrity, and disinterestedness, were best 
qualified to administer the laws and govern the people. It 
was their duty to preserve the law, which was supreme , 
and to which they themselves were subject; to administer 
it impartially for the benefit of the whole community; and 
to use the authority, with which they were invested, for the 
good of the public. By the lower orders he meant the rest 
of the people, whose interest and duty it was strictly to ad- 
hero to the law which was instituted for their preservation; 
and to render its authority, as well as that of its adminis* 
raters, effectual, by due submission and obedience. 
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decree, and God confirms. The prosperity 
of the state is the result. But when the 
higher orders, either from corrupt motives, 
or .from want of firmness, submit to or 
are swayed %y the opinions of the lower 
orders, they are sure to fall together; and 
the destruction of the state will be inevit¬ 
able. To illustrate this important truth, he 
related the following fable. 

THE SERPENT’S TAIL AND ITS HEAD. 

The serpent’s tail had long followed the 
direction of the head, and all went on well. 
One day the tail began to be dissatisfied 
with this natural arrangement; and thus 
addressed the head:—“I have long, with 
great indignation, observed thy unjust pro¬ 
ceedings. In all our joumies, it is thou 
that takest the lead; whereas I, like a 
menial servant, am obliged' to follow be¬ 
hind. Thou appearest every where fore¬ 
most ; but I, like a miserable slave, must 
remain in the hack ground. —Is this just t 
— Is it fair '! Am I not a member of the 
same body 1 Why should not I have its 
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management as well as thou “ Tliou !” 
exclaimed the head, “ thou, silly tail, wilt 
manage the body! Thou hast neither eyes 
to see danger — nor ears to be apprized of 
it—nor brains to prevent it. Pereeivest 
thou not, that it is even for thy advan¬ 
tage that I should direct and lead ?” “ For 

my advantage, indeed!” rejoined the tail. 
“ This is the language of all and’ every 
usurper. They all pretend to rule for the 
benefit of their slaves ;—but I will no 
longer submit to such a state of things. 
I insist upon, and will take the lead in 
my turn.” .“Well, well!” replied the head, 
“ be it so. Lead on.” — The tail, rejoiced, 
accordingly took the lead. Its first exploit 
was to drag the body into a miry ditch.— 
The situation was not very pleasant. The 
tail struggled hard, groped along, and by 
dint of great exertion got out again ; but 
the body was so thickly covered with dirt 
and filth, as hardly to be known to belong 
to the same creature. Its next exploit 
was to get entangled amongst briars and 
thorns. The pain was intense; the whole 
body was agitated; the,more it struggled 
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the deeper the wounds. Here it would 
have ended its miserable career, had not 
the head hastened to its assistance, and 
relieved it from its perilous situation. 
Not contented, it still persisted in keeping 
the lead. It marched on, — and, as chance 
would have it, crept into a fiery furnace. 
It soon began to feel the dreadful effects 
of the destructive element. The whole 
body was convulsed,—all was terror, con¬ 
fusion, and dismay. The head again has¬ 
tened to afford its friendly aid.—Alas ! it 
was too late. The tail was already con¬ 
sumed. The fire soon reached the vital 
parts of the body—it was destroyed—and 
the head was involved in the general ruin. 

What caused the destruction of the head '! 
Was it not because it suffered itself to be 
guided by the imbecile tail?—Such will, 
assuredly, he the fate of the higher orders, 
should they suffer themselves to be swayed 
by popular prejudices. 


Medrash Bamid-bar Rabah. 
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XXXVII. 

The Doctrine of Resurrection supported 
by that of Creation. 

There -were discovered on the fragments of 
an ancient tomb-stone, Greek words to the 
following purpose: — “I was not, and I 
became: I am not, but shall be.” The 
same thought is expressed in the following 
reply of It. Gabilia to a Sceptic. 

A Freethinker said once to R. Gabiha, 
“ Ye fools, who believe in a resurrection! 
See ye not that the living die ?—how then 
can ye believe that the dead shall live ?” 
“ Silly man!” replied Gabiha, “ thou believest 
in a creation—Well, then, if what never 
before existed, exists; why may not that 
which once existed, exist again?” 


T. Nedaium. 
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XXXVIII. 

Tragedy in real Life : Or the Sufferings 
of the Jews under Hadrian. 

Specimen 1. 

Op all the tyrants that afflicted and perse¬ 
cuted the Jewish nation, none ever acted 
with greater cruelty towards them, nor made 
them drink deeper of the bitter cup of afflic¬ 
tion, than the Emperor Hadrian. Provoked 
by their repeated endeavours to shake off 
the iron yoke which he and his predecessors 
had imposed upon them; and exasperated 
at their heroic resistance during the siege of 
Bither, which city they valiantly defended 
for a considerable time, he coueeived a 
deadly hatred against them. After causing 
the most dreadful slaughter amongst them, 
he ordered vast numbers to be publicly sold 
for slaves; and so harassed and distressed 
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the miserable few that were unhappy enough 
to escape his immediate vengeance, as to 
fill their minds with despair. Hence the 
detestation in which his memory was held 
amongst the early Jewish writers ; many of 
whom most .likely felt his oppressions, and 
were eye-witnesses to the calamities of their 
brethren. The most diabolical acts of 
tyranny are ascribed to him ; and his name 
is never mentioned without maledictions. 
Amongst many acts of his cruelty, they 
relate the following : — “ He caused guards 
to be placed at the principal roads of He¬ 
mal It, Licania, and Bethel. ‘ Now,’ said 
he ‘ if they escape from one place, they are 
sure to be caught in another.’ As great 
numbers had concealed themselves in woods, 
caves, and inaccessible spots, he, in order 
to draw them from their hiding places, order 
ed it to be proclaimed, that the Emperor’s 
anger was appeased, and that whoever wished 
to avail himself of the royal clemency, should 
appear before him, at a stated period, in the 
valley of Rimmon. Many, confiding in the 
royal assurance, came and presented them 
selves at the appointed time. The tyrant 
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was at dinner, in his pavilion. Beholding 
the assembled multitude, he said to his 
lieutenant— ‘ Mind, I expect, that before I 
finish this crust of bread and the thigh of 
this fowl, not one of those wretches shall 
remain alive.’ The lieutenant obeyed; 
the legions were ordered to fall upon the 
defenceless people; and they were massacred 
without remorse. Those that remained con¬ 
cealed, escaped indeed immediate destruc¬ 
tion, but they were reserved for still greater 
calamities. Hunger and want reduced them 
to such extremities, that they were obliged 
to feed on the putrid bodies of the slain. 
The Medrash. relates, that two of those un¬ 
fortunate men, being concealed in a cave, 
and their scanty stock of provision being 
exhausted, one said to the other, ‘ Go forth, 
and see whether thou canst find any thing 
to support life.’ The man went, and found 
the murdered body of his father. After be¬ 
dewing it with tears, and lamenting his own 
hard fate, he interred it, and placed a sign 
on the- grave. He then went in search of 
food, but finding none, he returned to his 
hiding place. His companion seeing him 
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come home empty handed, said, 4 Now let me 
go; perhaps I may be more fortunate.’ He 
went, and wandered about for some time. 
At last he came to the spot where his com¬ 
panion had been before, and where lie had 
buried his father. The man perceiving a 
grave, opened it, and took out the dead 
body, carried it home, dressed it, ate part of 
it, and gave some to his companion; who, 
almost perishing with hunger, greedily de¬ 
voured it. Having satisfied the immediate 
cravings of nature, he enquired of his com¬ 
panion where he got the body? ‘In such 
and such a place,’ answered the latter; de¬ 
scribing the sign he found on the grave. 
The man perceived too late that it was the 
body of his parent. He rent his garments, 
tore the hair of his head, and in a fit of de¬ 
spair, cried out— Miserable and detested 
wretch that I am, I have fed on the tnan- 
yled limbs of my own father !” 


Medrash Echoh. 
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XXXIX. 

Sufferings of the Jews under Hadrian. 

Specimen 2. 

As a further specimen of Hadrian’s cruelty, 
the Medrash relates the following: — 

A poor Israelite happening to pass the 
Emperor, greeted him with great humility 
and respect. “ Who art thou 1” demanded 
the Emperor. The man answered that he 
was a poor Jew—“ How dare a miserable 
Jew have the impertinence to salute the 
Emperor 1” exclaimed the tyrant; and 
ordered his head to be struck off.—Another 
Jew, hearing of this act of cruelty, and 
being obliged to pass the same way, thought 
it best mot to notice the Emperor. But 
Hadrian perceiving him, called him, and de¬ 
manded who he was? — “An unfortunate 
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Jew,” was the answer.—" And dare a miser¬ 
able Jew have the insolence to pgps the 
Emperor without saluting him,” exclaimed 
the tyrant; and ordered his head to be 
struck off.'—“ Great king,” said one of the 
Courtiers, who happened to be present, 
“ your conduct appears to me very strange. 
One person you doom to death for saluting 
you, and the other for not saluting you !” 
“ Hold thy peace,” said the tyrant: “ Ha¬ 
drian doth not want to be taught how to 
distress his enemies.” 


Medrash Echoii. 
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XL. 


On Vows in cases previously binding on the 
Conscience.—A Reply of Rabbi Judan. 


A certain person came to Rabbi Judan, 
and said, “ Rabbi, absolve me from a vow 
I have made.” — “ Wliat is it then thou hast 
vowed ? ” asked the Rabbi. “ I have vowed,” 
replied the man, “ not to earn any thing.” 

Not to earn any thing!” exclaimed the 
Rabbi; “ what person can be so foolish as 
to make such a vow!”—“I only meant,’’ 
rejoined the man, “ not to earn any thing by 
playing at dice.” — “ And from this vow thou 
wouldst be absolved ? ” said the Rabbi. “ Oh! 
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I see thou wisbest to gamble again!—No, 
no, of such a vow I cannot absolve tlice.” * 

* If a man,” says the law, “ make a row unto the 
Lord, or take an oath to bind his soul with a bond (*. e. he 
makes a vow to abstain from any thing: allowable), he shall 
not make his word unholy (*. e. he must consider his word 
as sacred). He shall do according to all that proceeds from 
his mouth.” 

Hence the obligation of keeping sacred our wofds and 
promises. But though the law enjoins the strict perform¬ 
ance of a vow when made, it by no means recommends the 
practice of making vows; on the contrary, it discourages it. 
For thus it expressly says, (Deut. xxiii. 23.) “ If thou for¬ 
bear to make a vow, it shall be no sin in thee.” — From 
which the wise men have justly inferred, that the making of 
a vow, except under a very few particular circumstances, 
is a siu- — “ Our pious ancestors,” say the Talmudists, 
“ made neither vows nor promises, nor confirmed their 
words by an oath; but in all their intercourse with man¬ 
kind, said, yea, yea ; nay, nay. And indeed the impro¬ 
priety of vows or oaths must appear evident to every reflect¬ 
ing mind. For if the performance of the intended action 
be praiseworthy, it requires no further incitement; if 
blameable, the vow can only add to the impropriety. But 
suppose a person, in an inconsiderate moment, makes a rash 
vow, of which he afterwards repents; should it be left to 
bis own option to keep or break it, just as his own interest 
or inclination might suggest ? The wise men thought, not: 
and they therefore ordained, that in all such cases, the per¬ 
son should make his appearance before the competent au¬ 
thorities, state the nature of his vow, and the motive that 
makes him regret it. It was then for them to judge, whether 
there was not a greater sin in the keeping, than in the 
breach; and to absolwe him, or not, as they judged proper. 
That this power was liable to abuse, admits not of a doubt. 
It was, however, pretty safe in such hands as those of our 
pious Rabbi; and that he did not make an improper use of 
it, is evident from the preceding narrative. 
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XLI. 

Poverty no Proof of Divine Disfavour. Jf 
the Poor may still call God FATHER, it 
must he our Duty to treat them as Bre¬ 
thren.— A Conversat ion between Turn us 
Rufus and Itabbi Akiba. 

Turnits Rufus * put once the following- 
question to Rabbi Akiba:—“ If it be true, 
as I often heard you declare, that your God 
is the friend of the poor, then why does 
he not maintain them ? or, in other words, 
why does he suffer them to languish in po¬ 
verty?”—“ The reason,” replied Akiba, “ is, 
that we may have the merit of relieving 
them, and thereby he saved from the torments 


^ Whether this is the person, who by Josephus is called 
Tercniiiti 'Rufus , to whom the tyrant Simon, the eon of 
Gioras, surrendered himself, or the Tinnius Rufus mentioned 
by Jerome’and other authors, as the general whom Hadrian 
commissioned at first to march against the Jews under 
Barchochoba , I will not take upon me to decide. 
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of Gehinnom.”*— “ And do you,” resumed 
the general, “ call this a merit l I should 
rather call it a demerit; nay, a crime, for 
which you well deserve the punishment of 
Gehinuom. For, suppose a king were angry 
.with one of his slaves, and ordered him into 
prison, there to be kept without either 
meat or drink ; would not the king have 
just reason to be displeased with any one 
who should dare to supply the prisoner with 
either l” “ Suppose, rather,” said the 
Rabbi, “ that the king’s displeasure were to 
fall on one of his own sons, and that in the 
moment of anger he were to order him into 
confinement, there to be kept without food; 
think yon the king would be angry if any of 
his subjects, out of loyalty to the Father, 


* Geliinnnm, i. e. the valley of Hinnom, a place in tine 
vicinity of Jerusalem, (see Joshua xv.) It was rendered 
notorious by the many abominations committed there under 
the impious reigns of several of the kings of Judah : on 
which account thejirophct Jeremiah rebuked the Israelites, 
and told them, “ Behold the days will come, says the Lord, 
when it shall no more, he called 7 'opheth, nor the valley of 
the son of Him turn, but the valley of slaughter,' -{Jerem. 
vii. 32.) The place was in after-times held in such detesta¬ 
tion, that its very name (Gchinnom) excited horror. It 
was probably on that account transferred to the place where 
the wicked are supposed to be punished after death. 
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were to relieve the distress of the Son ? would 
he not rather reward them for it ? —Besides, 
it is even the will of God, that w r e should re¬ 
lieve the poor: for thus he has declared by 
his prophet Isaiah, ‘ O break thy bread to 
the hungry, and bring the distressed poor 
into thy house.’—There must, therefore, be 
a merit in relieving them.” 

T. Bada Bathra. 
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XLII. 

The Good Man liberal in Justice. He not 
only keeps the. deposit safe, but acts as the 
proxy of the depositor : exemplified in the 
hospitable Rabbi PfHNEAS. 

Amongst tlie various virtues that adorned 
the ancient Hebrews, hospitality was not the 
least. They took pleasure in entertaining 
strangers, and administering to their com¬ 
fort. It happened, that two travellers came 
to the residence of ltabbi Piiineas, the 
son of Ya-ir. The Rabbi bid them enter, 
lake some refreshment, and stay with him 
over-night. To this they willingly consented. 
They bad with them a few measures of barley, 
which they probably intended to sell the first 
market-day : these they gave their kind host, 
to save for them till their departure. Early 
the next morning, they took leave of the 
Rabbi, thanking him for his hospitality, 
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and proceeded on their journey. But in their 
hurry, they forgot the barley. Phineas 
waited several days ; but finding they did not 
return, he ordered the barley to he sown, 
and the produce to be taken care of. More 
than a year elapsed before the travellers re¬ 
turned. As soon as Phineas saw them, he 
knew them again.—“ I suppose,” said he, 
“ you are come for the barley.” “ Yes 
Rabbi,” replied they : “ when we were last 
here, we were so delighted with thy hospi¬ 
tality, that we never thought of the deposit, 
till we were too far off to return. But never 
mind the barley; we suppose it is spoiled, 
and hardly worth taking away.”—“ You are 
mistaken,” said the good Phineas, “ your 
barley is as good as ever.” He then led 
them to the barn, and to their great surprise 
and joy, delivered to them above 500 mea¬ 
sures ; the produce of that which they had 
left behind. 


Medrash Debarim Rabaii. 
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xLiir. 

The Fox and ilie Fish; a fable of Rabbi 
Akiba. 

Miserable and delusive is that Refuge , 
which is io be obtained by forfeiting our 
Claim to Divine Protection. 

It was tlie lot. of Ilabbi Akiba to live in 
most calamitous times. Jerusalem was in 
ruins ; the flower of the nation had either 
perished during the war, or had been carried 
in captivity to grace the triumph of the con¬ 
queror ; and the miserable remnant that was 
permitted to remain in their once happy, hut 
then desolated country, groaned under the' 
iron yoke of the Romans; who, attributing 
the heroic resistance which the people had 
made to their arms, and the obstinacy with 
which they had defended their country, to 
the spirit of their religion, wished totally to 
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abolish it; and with this view forbad them 
its free exercise, arid the study of the 
law. Akira observed the deplorable condi¬ 
tion of his brethren; and, fearing lest the 
knowledge of the law should be totally 
lost, ventured, notwithstanding the Homan 
decrees, to instruct the people in their reli¬ 
gious duties, and to teach the law publicly. 
One day as he was thus laudably engaged. 
Pares, the son of Jldaii, a man well 
known for his learning, represented to him 
the imprudence of thus acting contrary 
to tho Roman edicts ; and said to him, 
“ Akira, art thou not afraid of this na¬ 
tion?” (alluding to the Romans.) Thus wish¬ 
ing to deter him from so dangerous on em¬ 
ployment, by intimating, that there are 
times when prudence requires us to yield to 
circumstances. Akiba, whose opinion was, 
that no circumstance whatever can justify an 
Israelite to forsake his religion*, being also 
persuaded that the calamities which the nation 
then experienced, were to be attributed to 
their iniquities, and that their only chance of 

* Thou shalt, love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, 
and with nil thy soul , i. c, though thy life be threatened. 
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deliverance, was in strictly adhering to the 
laws of God, said to him, “ Papus, art 
thou the man of whom it is said, he is wise ? 
surely thy words shew that thou art a fool 
and in order to expose to his audience the 
folly of that policy, commonly called expedi 
ence, which often sacrifices permanent good 
to momentary advantages, he told them the 
following fable. 

The fox, said he, once took a walk by 
the side of a river, and observed the fish 
hurrying to and fro, in the greatest agi¬ 
tation and alarm. Curious to know the 
cause of so much confusion, he addressed 
himself to them, and said, “ Friends, may 
I be so bold as to ask why you are so 
much agitated ?” — “ We are endeavouring,” 
replied the fish, “ to flee from our enemies, 
and avoid the many nets and snares which 
they have prepared for us.” — " Oh ! oh ! ” 
said the cunning fox, “if that be all,—I 
can tell you an easy way how to secure 
vour safety. Come along with me on dry 
land, where we may dwell together in 
tranquillity, in the same manner as our an- 
G 
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cestors did before as.”—The fisti perceiving 
the treachery of their insidious adviser, said 
to him, “Fox! fox! art thou he who is 
considered as the most sagacious of animals! 
surely thy counsel proves thee a very great 
fool. If, even in our own native element, 
we are beset with so many dangers, what 
security can we expect to find on an element 
so repugnant to our nature, and so con¬ 
trary to our habits.” 

“ It is even so with us,” continued the 
pious Rabbi*: “ if, even by partially follow¬ 
ing that law 6f which it is said, ‘ it is thy 
life and length of days,’ we experience so 


r ' * This truly great man was not permitted to exert his 
pious endeavours long. He was thrown into prison, and* 
at last, publicly executed under the greatest torments, by 
the order of the. emperor Hadrian. 

The Talmudists tell us, that after he had been some time 
imprisoned, it so happened, that Papus was thrown in the 
same dungeon. When Akiba beheld him, he asked him 
“ Papus, what has brought thee hither ?”—as much as to 
say, how comes it that thy time-serving policy did not pro¬ 
tect thee ? To which Papus replied:—“Happy art thou, 
Akiba, who sufferest for the law—wo to me who suffer for 
vain things.” Thus retracting his former opinion, and ac¬ 
knowledging, that when our religion is in danger, it becomes 
our bounden duty^pheer fully to lay down our lives for its 
preservation. 
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much distress and oppression, what think you 
will be our lot should we entirely abandon 
it 


T. Berachoth. 


XL1V. 

The Climax of Benevolence ; or, the Golden 
Ladder of Charity : from Maimonides,* 
after the Talmud. 

There are eight degrees or steps, says 
Maimonides in the duty of charity. 

The first and lowest degree is to give,—but 
with reluctance or regret. This is the gift 
of the hand, but not of the heart. 

The second is, to give cheerfully, but not 
proportionately to the distress of the sufferer. 
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The third is, to give cheerfully ami pro¬ 
portionally, but not until we-are solicited. 

The fourth is, to give cheerfully, propor- 
tionablv, and even unsolicited ; but to put it in 
the poor man's hand : thereby exciting in him 
the painful emotion of shame. 

The fifth is, to give charity in such a way 
that the distressed may receive the bounty, 
and know their benefactor, without their being 
known to him. Such was the conduct of 
some of our ancestors, who used to tie up 
money in the liind-corners of their cloaks, so 
that the poor might take it unperceived. 

The sixth, which rises still higher, is to 
know the objects of our bounty, but remain 
unknown to them. Such was the conduct 
of those of our ancestors, who used to convey 
their charitable gifts into poor people’s dwell¬ 
ings ; taking care that their own persons and 
names should remain unknown. 

The seventh is still more meritorious ; 
namely, to bestow charity in such a way. 
that the benefactor may not know rhe re¬ 
lieved objects, nor they the name of their 
benefactor. ' As was done by our chari¬ 
table forefathers during the existence of 
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the Temple. For there was in that holy 
building a place called, the Chamber j of 
Silence or Inostentation; wherein the good 
deposited secretly whatever their generous 
hearts suggested; and from which the most 
respectable poor families were maintained 
with equal secresy. * 

Lastly, the eighth and the most meritorious 
of all, is to anticipate charity, by preventing 
poverty; namely, to assist the reduced bro¬ 
ther, either by a considerable gift, or a loan of 
money, or by teaching him a trade, or by 
putting him in the way of business, so that 
he may earn an honest livelihood; and not 
be forced to the dreadful alternative of hold¬ 
ing up his hand for charity. And to this 
Scripture alludes, when it says, — “And if 
thy brother be waxen poor and fallen in 
decay with thee, then thou shalt support him: 
yea, though he be a stranger or a sojourner ; 
that he may live with thee." Levit. xxv. 35. 
This is the highest step and the summit of 
charity's Golden Ladder. 


Hence probably the origin of charity-boxes. 
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XLV. 

Honesty not dispensable by Circumstances : 
the Example of R. Simon. 


Whoso robbcth his father or his mother, and saith. It is no 
transgression ; the same is the companion of a destroyer. 

Pkov. xxviii. 


There is not an opinion mow subversive 
of morality, and none more fertile in perni¬ 
cious consequences, than that which supposes 
honesty and integrity to admit of grada¬ 
tions. Vice must remain vice, whether 
friend or foe be its victim. It may be ag¬ 
gravated but not transformed by the direc¬ 
tion in which it moves. Nor can the eter¬ 
nal principles of rectitude be shaken by the 
the contingency of circumstances. Yet, 
strange! some persons think it allowable to 
appropriate to themselves, without previous 
consent, the goods of their relatives. Others 
think that fraud may be practised against 
those who have injured or deceived them ; 
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whilst others imagine, that the interdiction 
is limited to persons of their own creed! 
That these opinions are absurd and false, 
is as evident, as it is certain that Holy 
Writ makes no such distinctions. The 
most important laws on this subject are 
general, without any limitation whatever.— 
“ Thou shall not steal .”—“ Thou shall not 
hear false witness against thy neighbour.”* 
— “ ) c shall not do unrighteousness in 
judgment, in mete-yard, in weight, or in 
measure. Just balances, just weights, a just 
ni'HA, a just iiin shall ye have,” &c.f- 
These and the like commands are of uni¬ 
versal obligation. They are binding at all 
times, at all places, and towards all. And 
when the holy law does descend into par¬ 
ticulars, it purposely specifies the very cha¬ 
racters in respect to whom we might have 
imagined ourselves released from obligation. 
" Thou shall not vex the strangerJ i.e, 
the man to whom thou art not bound by 
anv particular tie or connexion. This injunc¬ 
tion, as the ancient sages have properly 
explained it, means, — “ that we must nei- 
* Exod. xx. T Levit. xix. I Exod. xx. 
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tlier cheat nor vex the stranger, not even 
by words.” The holy law further says: — 
“ Thou shalt he entire icilh the Lord thy 
God;”* which the same sages have ex¬ 
plained,— “that the heart and mouth should 
be alikethat is to say, that there shall 
be an exact correspondence between our 
thoughts and words: — that we should never 
utter any thing which we do not mean, nor 
make use of words calculated to produce a 
false impression, f 

That the instructors of Israel not only 
taught, but likewise practised this moral rec¬ 
titude, we may learn from the following ex¬ 
amples. 

* Deut. xvii. 

■f* This the Hebrew sages railed ran a stealing of 
knowledge or thought, and they have considered it as a 
greater sin than the stealing of personal property; inas¬ 
much as the inind is superior to the body. “ He (says the 
Talmud) that wilfully produces a false impression on his 
fellow creature’s mind, is as wicked as if he denied the om¬ 
niscience of God.” 
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XLVI. 

Rabbi Simon, and the Jewels. 

Rabbi Simon once bought a camel of an 
Jshmuelite: his disciples took it home; and 
on removing the saddle, discovered p band 
of diamonds concealed under it. “ Rabbi! 
Rabbi ! ” exclaimed they, “ the blessing of 
God maketh rich,” intimating that it was a 
God-send. “ Take the diamonds back to the 
man of whom I purchased the animal,” said 
the virtuous Rabbi : “ He sold me a camel, 
— not precious stones.” The diamonds were 
accordingly returned, to the no small sur¬ 
prize of the proper owner: but the Rabbi 
preserved the much more valuable jewels— 
Honesty and Integrity. 


MeDUASH DeBAUIM ItAIiAH. 
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XLVII. 

He who wrongs the Dishonest under the pre¬ 
tence of their Dishonesty, renders himself 
an Accomplice : or, Rabbi Huna reproved. 

Rabbi Huna dealt in wine, of which In- 
kept a "large store. He had the misfortune 
to have four hundred barrels of his wine 
spoiled and unfit for sale. Rabbi Jehudaii 
and some of the wise men went to condole 
with him. After expressing their sorrow at 
his heavy loss, they begged him to examine 
and review his general conduct. “ My 
friends,” said Hun a, who in fact w as a very 
pious man," do you then suspect me of having 
committed any sin deserving of so severe a 
punishment?” “ And do you then,” asked 
the sages in their turn, “ imagine that the 
Divine Judge chastises without a cause?” 
“ We 1 !, then,” said Huna, “ if you know 
any thing wrong of me, you had better tell 
me.” His learned friends then told him, 
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they had been informed, that he neglected 
to give his gardeners the branches of the 
vines, (then considered as their legal dues.) 

“It is very true,” rejoined the Rabbi; 
“but what crime is there in that? Know 
ye not that gardeners are not very honest, 
and that they generally take much more 
than their due ! ” “ True,” said the wise 

men; “ but do you forget what the pro¬ 
verb says, — He that steals from the dis¬ 
honest, partakes of their plunder? ” Intimat¬ 
ing that we must act honestly, even towards 
those who injure us. Huna, although rich, 
powerful, and learned was not ashamed to ac¬ 
knowledge his fault. He repaired his past 
errors, and thanked the wise men for the 
moral lesson they gave him. * 

T. Rerachoth. 

* This anecdote must be taken for its prime 111117)050, and 
not to impress the erroneous, arti in its consequences often 
uncharitable notion, that every unfortunate contingency that 
befalls us, is a punishment for any particular defect or wrong 
action. 
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XLVIII. 

The preservation of inward dignity, and the 
habit of adhering to even a secret innocent 
resolve, will suffice to bind a good man in 
matters otherwise indifferent: or, that the 
effects on the agent 's own mind is not to be 
omitted, in weighing the character and 
consequences of the action : exemplified in 
the conduct of Rabbi Saphra. 

Rabbi Sapiira wished to dispose of one 
of his estates, for which he asked a certain 
price. An individual who had an inclination 
to purchase it, made him an offer, which, 
being much less than the real value of the 
estate, was refused. Some time after, the 
Rabbi being in want of money, resolved in 
his mind to accept tbe sum offered. In the 
interim the individual who had made the 
offer, desirous of possessing the estate, and 
ignorant of the Rabbi's determination, came 
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and proposed to give him the sum first de¬ 
manded. But the good Sapiira refused to 
take it. “ I have,” said he, “ made up my 
mind, before thou earnest, to take the sum 
thou didst first offer ; give it me, and I shall 
be satisfied ; my conscience will not permit 
me to take advantage of thy ignorance.” * 

T. Baba Bathra. 


* This strict adherence to the inward virtuous resolve of 
the mind, the Hebrew sages termed now “Hi “ speaking 
truth in the heart.’' — See the 15 th Psalm, which contains, 
in a few lines, the quintessence of moiality. “ Lord, who 
shall abide in thy tabernacle ? who shall dwell in thy holy 
hill ? He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteous¬ 
ness, and speaketh the truth in his heart ” &.C. &c. 
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XLIX. 

Reverence for truth and simplicity not to be 
sacrificed to the forms of courtesy. It is 
truer respect to a neighbour to give him a 
slight pain, than knowingly to leave him 
under a false impression. Likewise a lesson 
of Rabbi Saphra. 

It happened that Rabbi Saphra took a walk 
with his disciples. As they went along, 
they met, at some distance from the town, a 
learned man, who, supposing that the Rabbi 
came purposely to meet him, thanked him for 
his condescension. “Do not thank me,” said 
Saphra, “I only came to take a walk.” 
The man was disconcerted, and betrayed 
some confusion. The disciples who witnessed 
what passed, asked their master^ why be 
acted thus. “ Would you then have me 
guilty of a falsehood ?” said the pious Rabbi. 
“ Nay,” rejoined his disciples, “ but thou 
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mightest liave been silent.” “ My children,” 
said the virtuous instructor, “ it becomes not 
a son of Israel to assume a merit not due to 
him ; nor to cause, either by words or their 
absence, a false impression upon the mind 
of a neighbour. 

Men rash Rabah. 


L. 

Not rashly to condemn our 'Brethren from, 
single actions ; illustrated in the two-fold 
charity of thehenevolent. Physician, Abba 
Umna. 

Abba Umna, a Jewish physician, was as 
much celebrated for his piety and humanity, 
as for his medical skill. He made no 
distinction between rich and poor, and was 
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particularly attentive to learned men, from 
whom he never would accept the least 
reward for his professional services: con¬ 
sidering them as a sort of fellow-labourers, 
whose functions were still more important 
than his own; since they were d.estined to 
cure the diseases of the mind. Unwilling 
to deter people from profiting by his medical 
knowledge, yet not wishing to put any one 
to the blush for the smallness of the fee they 
might be able to give, he had a box fixed in 
his unte-chamber, into which the patients 
threw, such sums as they thouglif proper. His 
fam^spread far and wide. Aba-ye, who 
then was the chief of the Academy, heard 
of it; and wishing to know whether every 
thing reported of that benevolent man w'as 
true, sent to him two of his disciples, who 
were slightly indisposed. The Physician 
received them kindly, gave them some medi¬ 
cine, and requested them to stay in his 
house over night. The offer was readily 
accepted. They remained till next morning, 
when rhey departed, taking with them a 
piece of tapestry which hud served as a 
covering to the couch on which they had 
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slept. This they carried to the market¬ 
place ; and waiting till their kind Host had 
arrived, pretended to offer it for sale, and 
asked him, how much he thought it worth ? 
Abba Umna mentioned a certain sum.—- 
“Dost thou not think it worth more?” 
asked the men. — “ No,” answered the Phy¬ 
sician ; “ this is the very sum I gave for 
one much like it.” — “Why, good man,” 
rejoined the disciples, “ this is thine own : we 
took it from thy house. Now tell us truly, 
we beseech thee, after missing it, hadst thou 
not a very bad opinion of us ?” “ Certainly 

not,” replied the pious man ; “ ye know that a 
son of Israel must not impute evil intentions 
to any one, nor judge ill of a neighbour by 
a single action ; and since I was satisfied in 
my mind that no ill use would be made of 
it, let it even be so. Sell it, and distribute 
the money amongst the poor.” . The dis¬ 
ciples complied with his wishes, left him 
with admiration and thanks, and increased 
by their report, his well-earned fame. ' 

But the most noble trait in this good 
man’s character was, that he never accepted 
any remuneration from the poor, and even 
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provided them with every thing that could, 
during their illness, contribute to their com¬ 
fort ; and when he had, by his skill and 
assiduity, restored them to health, he would 
give them money, and say—“ Now my chil¬ 
dren, go and purchase bread and meat ; 
these are the best and only medicines you 
require.” 

T. Taamtii. 
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LI. 

Folly of Idolatry.—A traditional Tale re¬ 
specting Abraham. 

Teraii, the father of Abraham, says tra¬ 
dition, was not only an idolater, but a manu¬ 
facturer of idols, which he used to expose 
for public sale. Being' obliged one day to 
go out on particular business, he desired 
Abraham to superintend for him. Abraham 
obeyed reluctantly. — “What is the price 
of that God ?” asked an old man who had 
just entered the place of sale, pointing to an 
idol to which he took a fancy.— “ Old man,” 
said Abraham, “ may I be permitted to ask 
thine age?”—“Three-score years,” replied 
the age-stricken idolater. — “Three-score 
years!” exclaimed Abraham, — “and thou 
wouldest worship a thing that has been 
fashioned by the hands of my father’s slaves 
within the last four-and-twenty hours?” — 
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“ Strange ! that a man of sixty should be -will¬ 
ing to bow down his grey head to a creature 
of a day !”— The man was overwhelmed 
with shame, and went away. After this 
there came a sedate and gTave matron, car¬ 
rying in her hand a large dish with flour. 
“ Here,” said she, “ have I brought an offer¬ 
ing to the gods. Place it before them, 
Abraham, and bid them be propitious to me.” 
— “ Place it before them thyself, foolish 
woman !” said Abraham ; “ fhou wilt soon 
see how greedily they will devour it.” — She 
did so. In the mean time Abraham took a 
hammer, broke the idols in pieces ; all ex¬ 
cepting the largest, in whose hands he placed 
the instrument of destruction. — Ter ah 
returned, and with the utmost surprise and 
consternation beheld the havoc amongst his 
favorite gods. “ What is all this, Abraham ! 
What profane wretch has dared to use our 
gods in this manner ?” exclaimed the in¬ 
fatuated and indignant Teraii. — “ Why 
should I conceal any thing from my father,” 
replied the pious son. During thine absence, 
there came a woman with yonder offering 
for the gods. She placed it before them. 
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The younger gods, who, as may well be sup¬ 
posed had not tasted food for a long time, 
greedily stretched forth their hands, and 
began to eat, before the old god had given 
them permission. Enraged at their boldness, 
he rose, took the hammer, and punished 
them for their want of respect.”—“Dost 
thou mock me ? Wilt thou deceive thy aged 
father ?” exclaimed Terah, in a vehement 
rage. •— “ Do I then not know that they can 
neither eat, nor stir, nor move?” — “And 
yet,” rejoined Abraham, “ thou payest them 
divine honours—adorest them—and would- 
cst have me worship them!” It was in vain 
Abraham thus reasoned with his idolatrous 
parent. Superstition is ever both deaf and 
blind. His unnatural father delivered him 
over to the cruel tribunal of- the equally 
idolatrous Nimrod. But a more merciful 
Father — the gracious and blessed Father 
of us all—protected him against the threat¬ 
ened danger; and Abraham became the fa¬ 
ther of the faithful. 


Medrash Bereshith Rabah. 
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LIL 

Abraham's Expostulation with his tyrannical 
anil idolatrous Judge, and his Deliverance 
from the fiery Furnace:—Another Legen¬ 
dary Tale. 

Abraham being' brought before Nimrod, 
was urged by the tyrant to worship the lire. 
“ Great king,” said the father of the faithful, 
“ would it not be better to worship water ? 
It is mightier than fire, having the power to 
extinguish it.” “ Worship the water, then,” 
said Nimrod .—“ Methinks,” rejoined Abra¬ 
ham, “ it would be more reasonable to wor¬ 
ship the clouds, since they carry the waters, 
and throw them down upon the earth.” — 
“ Well, then,” said the impatient king, 
worship the clouds, which, by thine own 
confession possess great power.” — “ Nay,” 
continued Abraham, “ if power is to be the 
object of adoration, the preference ought to 
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be given to the wind, which by its greater 
force scatters the clouds, and drives them 
before it.” — “ I see,” said Nimrod, “ we 
shall never have done with this prattler. 
Worship the wind, then, and we will pardon 
thy former profanations.” “ Be not angry, 
great king,” said Abraham ; “ I cannot wor¬ 
ship the lire, nor the water, nor the clouds, 
nor the wind, nor any of the things thou 
enllest Gods. The power they possess is 
derived from a Being, not. only most power¬ 
ful, but full of mercy and love. The Creator 
of heaven and earth. Him alone will I wor¬ 
ship.”—“ Well, then,” said the tyrant, “ since 
thou refusest to adore the lire, thou shalt 
speedily be made sensible of its mighty force.” 
He ordered Abraham to be thrown into a 
iierv furnace. But God delivered him from 
the raging' flames, and made him a source 
of blessing to many nations. 

Medrash Beresihth Rabaii. 
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LIII. 

No loss of Dignity from arty innocent Means 
of promoting Peace and Harmony; or, 
Rabbi Meir and the Unhoused I fife. 

Seek peace, and pursue it. 

Psalm xxxiv. 


R ABBI Meir was accustomed to preach 
publicly for the edification of the people, on 
the eve of the Sabbath. Amongst his nume¬ 
rous audience, there was a woman, who was 
so delighted with his discourse, that she 
remained until he had concluded. Instruct¬ 
ed and pleased, she went towards home to 
enjoy the repast which was generally pre¬ 
pared for the honour of the day ; but was 
greatly disappointed, on arriving near her 
house, to find the lights extinguished, and 
her husband standing at the door, in very 
ill humour. “ Where hast thou been ?” ex¬ 
claimed he, in a tone that at once indicated 
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that he was not much pleased with her ab¬ 
sence. “ I have been,” replied the woman, 
mildly, “ to hear our learned Rabbi preach, 
and a delightful discourse it was.”—“ Was 
it ! ” rejoined the husband, who affected to be 
something of a wit : “ Well then, since the 
Rabbi has pleased thee so much, I vow that 
thou shalt not enter this house until thou hast 
spit in his face, as a reward for the entertain¬ 
ment he has afforded thee.” The woman, 
astonished at so unreasonable a demand, 
thought at first her husband was joking, and 
began to congratulate herself on his returning 
good humour ; but she was soon convinced 
that it was no jest. The brute insisted on 
her spitting in the Preacher’s face, as the sole 
condition of being re-admitted into the house; 
and as she was too pious to offer such an in¬ 
dignity to any person, much less to so learned 
a man, she was constrained to remain in the 
street. A charitable neighbour offered her 
an asylum, which was gladly accepted. There 
she remained some time, endeavouring in 
vain to mollify her husband, who still per¬ 
sisted in his first demand. The affair made 
some noise in the town, and a report of the 
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transaction was communicated to Rabbi Meir, 
who immediately sent for the woman. She 
came: the good Rabbi desired her to be 
seated. Pretending to have pain in his eyes, 
he, without taking the least notice of what 
liad transpired, asked her, whether she knew 
any remedy for it? — “Master,” said the 
woman, “ I am but a poor ignorant creature, 
how should I know how to cure thine ojes ? ” 
“ Well, well,” rejoined the Rabbi, “ do as I 
bid thee—spit seven times in mine eyes — 
it may produce some good.” The woman, 
who believed there was some virtue in that 
operation, after some hesitation, complied. 
As soon as it was done, Meir thus addressed 
her:— “ Good woman, go home, and tell thy 
husband—‘It was thy desire that I should 
spit in the Rabbi’s face once—I have done 
so, nay, I have done more, I have spit in it 
seven times—now let us be reconciled.’” 

Meir’s disciples, who had watched their 
master’s conduct, ventured to expostulate 
with him on thus permitting a woman to offer 
him such an indignity, observing, that th ; s 
was the way to make the people despise the 
law and its professors. “ My children,” said 
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their pious instructor, “ think ye that your 
master ought to be more punctilious about his 
honour than his Creator ? Even He, the 
Adorable, blessed be He, permitted his Holy 
Name to be obliterated*, in order to promote 
.peace between man and wife, and shall 1 
c nsider any thing as an indignity that can 
effect so desirable an object?” Learn, then, 
that no act. is disgraceful that tends to pro¬ 
mote the happiness and peace of mankind. 
It is vice and wickedness only that can de¬ 
grade us. 

Medrash Vayeekka_Rabah. 

JDebarim Rabah. 


See Numbers v, 23. 
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LTV. 

The Lawful Heir: or, Think Seven Times, 
before thou venturest to impute Folly to 
one who has well-grounded Claims on thy 
Respect and Confidence. 

In the words of the wise, wise men look beneath the 
surface. 


A RICH Israelite, who dwelt at a consider¬ 
able distance from Jerusalem, had an only 
son, whom he sent to the Holy City for edu¬ 
cation. During his absence, the father was 
suddenly taken ill. Seeing his end approach¬ 
ing, he made his will, by which he left all his 
property to a slave whom he named, on con¬ 
dition that he should permit his son to select 
out of that property any single thing he might 
choose. No sooner was the master dead, 
than fhe slave, elated with the prospect of 
so much wealth, hastened to Jerusalem, in¬ 
formed the son of what had taken place. 
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and showed him the will. The young' Israel¬ 
ite was plunged into the deepest sorrow by 
this unexpected intelligence. He rent his 
clothes — strewed ashes on his head — and 
lamented the loss of a parent whom he 
tenderly loved, and whose memory he still 
revered. As soon as the first transports of 
grief were over, and the days allotted for 
mourning had passed, the young man began 
seriously to consider the situation in which 
he was left. Boro in affluence, and grown 
up under the expectation of receiving, after 
his father’s demise, those possessions to which 
he was so justly entitled, he saw, or imagined 
he saw, his expectations disappointed, and 
his worldly prospects blighted. In this state 
of mind, he went to his instructor, a man 
eminent for his piety and wisdom, acquainted 
him with the cause of his affliction, made him 
read the will, and in the bitterness of dis¬ 
tress, ventured to express his thoughts—that 
his father, by making such a strange dispo¬ 
sition of his property, neither showed good 
sense, nor affection for his only child.* “ Say 
hothing against thy father, young man!” spake 
the pious instructor; “ thy father was both 
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a wise man, and an affectionate parent; the 
most convincing proof of which he gave by 
this very will.”—“ By this will!” exclaimed 
the young man,—“by this will! — Surely, 
my honoured master, thou art not in earnest. 
I can see neither wisdom in bestowing his 
property on a slave, nor affection in de¬ 
priving his only son of his legal rights.”— 
“ Thy father has done neither,” rejoined the 
learned instructor, “ but like a just, loving 
parent, has by this very will, secured the 
property to thee, if thou hast sense enough 
to avail thyself of it.”— “ How! how ! ” ex¬ 
claimed the young man, in the [utmost asto¬ 
nishment—“ How is this ! — Truly, I do not 
understand thee.” — “ Listen, then,” said the 
friendly instructor; “ listen, young man, and 
thou wilt have reason to admire thy father’s 
prudence. When he saw his end approach¬ 
ing, and that he must go in the way in which 
all mortals must sooner or later go, he thought 
within himself,— * Behold, I must die ; my 
son is too far off to take immediate possession 
of my estate,—:-my'slaves will no sooner 
be certain of my death, than they will 
plunder my property ; and to avoid detection. 
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will conceal my death from my beloved child ; 
and thus deprive him even of the melancholy 
consolation of mourning for me. ’ To pre¬ 
vent the first, he bequeathed his property to 
his slave, whose apparent interest it would be 
to take care of it. To insure the second, he 
made it a condition that thou shouldest be 
allowed to select something out of that pro¬ 
perty. The slave, thought he, in order to 
secure his apparent legal claim, would not 
fail to give thee speedy information, as in¬ 
deed he has done. “ Well,” exclaimed the 
young man, rather impatiently, “ what bene¬ 
fit is all this to me? Will this restore me the 
property of which I have so unjustly been 
deprived ?”—“ Ah !” replied the good man, 
“ I see that wisdom resides only with the 
aged. Knowest thou not, that whatever a 
slave possesses, belongs to his lawful master ? 
And has not thy father left thee the power of 
selecting out of his property any one thing 
thou mightest choose ? What hinders thee 
then from choosing that very slave as thy por¬ 
tion ; and by possessing him, thou’ wilt of 
course be entitled to the whole property. 
This, no doubt, was thy father’s intention.” 
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The young Israelite, admiring his father’s wis¬ 
dom, no less than his muster’s sagacity, took 
the hint ; chose the slave as his portion, anil 
took possession of his father’s estates. After 
which, he gave the slave his freedom, to¬ 
gether with a handsome present; convinced 
at the same time, that wisdom resides with 
the, aged, and understanding in length of 
dags. 

Medkash Tanchv.ma. 
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LV. 

Slavery .— The limited and qualified tolera¬ 
tion of Slaves, as the less of two evils, by a 
law which in its whole scheme and spirit 
supplied a constant antidote, affords no 
justification of slavery under different 
circumstances ; and much less of its abuses. 


Did I ever despise the cause of my male or female slaves 
when they contended with me ? what then shall I do when 
the Almighty rises up ? and when he visiteth, what shall I 
answer him ? Did not He that formed me in the womb 

form them ? and did he not fashion us in the same 

mould ? 

Job xxxi. 13—15. ■ 

That slavery is an evil, and an evil of great 
magnitude, no one possessed of common 

sense will for a moment deny. The divine 

legislator has himself acknowledged it as 
such, by numbering it amongst the Jieavv 
maledictions which would befall the Israel¬ 
ites, should they ever forsake the religion of 
H 5 
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their ancestors; and by the various laws 
which he instituted for its amelioration. 
That he did not entirely interdict it, we 
must attribute to the then state of society, 
which would not admit of its total abolition 
without introducing still greater evils. For 
let it be recollected, that at the period when 
the divine Law was first promulgated, this 
system of human misery had already existed 
for ages. The noxious weed had grown up, 
and flourished in its full vigour; it over¬ 
spread the fairest part of the globe, and was 
too deeply rooted to be at once eradicated. 
But although he did not entirely abolish 
slavery, he broke asunder some of its most 
tremendous shackles; and so limited, cir¬ 
cumscribed, mid ameliorated it, that it hardly 
merited that odious name. There were only 
two extreme cases in which a Hebrew could 
be reduced to a’ state of bondage. First, 
when an individual guilty of theft could not 
make the restitution which the law adjudged, 
in which case the proper authorities might sell 
him * in order to make the required compen- 

* They could only sell him for the term of six years, at 
the expiration of which, or at the commencement of the 
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sation:—Secondly .when an individual was re¬ 
duced to such extreme indigence, as to prefer 
slavery to an actual state of starvation*, when 
the law allowed him to dispose of his person. 
In both cases, the period, as well as the 
nature of the service, was limited by law. 
The master was enjoined still to look upon the 
wretched man, as on a poor unfortunate bro¬ 
ther, whose miserable condition ought to excite 
compassion. He dared not employ him in any 
very laborious or degrading work, was obliged 
to maintain his wife and children, though 
not entitled to the produce of their labour ; 
in short he was required to treat him with such 
mildness and forbearance +, that the Hebrew 


Jubilee, as either of them chanced to happen first, he re¬ 
gained his freedom. 

* In such a case the individual might dispose of himself 
for any period ; but still, when the Jubilee arrived, he re¬ 
gained his freedom, though the term agreed upon bad not 
then expired. In either of the above cases the slave might 
redeem himself at any time, by paying the master a pro¬ 
portionate part of the purchase money, which the law 
compelled the purchaser to accept. 

+ Thou must not, says the traditional law, eat fine 
bread, and give him (the slave) coarse bread ; 'drink fine 
wine, and give him an inferior sort $ sleep on a bed, and 
let him lie on straw ; but thou must in every respect treat 
him as thou dost thyself. 
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writers have justly observed, “ that he who 
purchases a Hebrew slave, purchases a master 
instead of a servant.” The heathen slave 
purchased by a Hebrew, was, it is true, not 
so well off; as neither the period, nor the 
nature of his service, was limited : nor could 
he acquire property; for whatever the slave 
possessed, belonged to his master. But even 
over him the law spread its protecting shield ; 
for though it suspended his civil, it protected 
his moral and personal rights. It provided 
him with many opportunites by which he 
could gain his freedom* : it secured his life, 
by making the killing of a slave, or even the 
causing his death by immoderate correction, a 
capital crime, punishable with death : it pro¬ 
tected him against cruelty, by obliging the 
master to give him his freedom, in case he 
w antonly injured any of his limbs, or even 


* The heathen slave might, before he had performed an 
act of servitude to the purchaser, become a proselyte ; and 
thus acquire his freedom at once. All that the purchaser 
could then require of him was, the repayment of the pur¬ 
chase money.» 

The master might, at any time, give him his freedom, or it 
might be purchased for him by any of his friends. Lastly, 
the master was compelled to give it him, in case he delibe¬ 
rately maimed his limbs, or Itnocked out any of his teeth. 
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knocked out any of his teeth ; and it sheltered 
him against unprovoked insults, and insured 
him good treatment, by that benign mildness 
and benevolence, which its divine precepts 
were so well calculated to inspire. That 
savage cruelty, and remorseless barbarity, 
which the heathens exercised towards their 
slaves, could never exist under the Hebrew 
laws : the followers of which were strictly 
enjoined to extend kindness even to brute 
animals, much more to human beings. Ac¬ 
cordingly we find that the Israelites treated 
even their heathen slaves with the greatest 
forbearance andjarildness *; and indeed many 

'* Though the law, says Maimonklcs, did not expressly 
enjoin ns not to treat the heathen slaves with rigour, yet 
piety and justice require us to be merciful and kind to 
them. We ought, therefore, neither to oppress them, nor 
lay heavy burdens upon them ; nay, we ought to let them 
partake of the same food with which we indulge ourselves. 
Our pious ancestors made it a rule to give their slaves a 
portion of every dish prepared for their own use; nor 
would they sit down to their meals before they had seen 
their servants were properly provided for: considering 
themselves their natural protectors ; remembering what 
King David said, “ Behold, as the eyes of slaver are 
directed towards their masters, and as the eyes of the hand¬ 
maid towards her mistress,” &c. 

Equally improper is it to insult them, either by words or 
blows. The law has delivered them over to subjection , but 
not to insult . Nor must we bawl at. them, or be in a great 
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of them carried their humanity so far, as 
never unnecessarily to rebuke them, nor 
to speak harshly to them, nay, they would 
even let them partake of the same food on 
which they themselves subsisted ; well know¬ 
ing- that a slave has feelings as well as the 
master ; and ever bearing in mind the words 
of Job, “ that the same Maker that formed 
the master formed the slave, and that they 
were both fashioned in the some mould." 


passion with them ; hut speak to thorn mildly, and at torn! 
to their reasonable complaints. Such conduct Job consi¬ 
dered as eery meritorious; as he said, “ If 1 ever did de¬ 
spise the cause of my slave or bond maids when they con¬ 
tended with me, what then shall 1 do w hen the Almighty 
rises up ?” &lc. Cruelty and violence characterise heathen 
idolaters ; but the sons of Abraham—the Israelites, whom 
the How, blessed be his name ! has so eminently distin¬ 
guished by wise and just, laws, ought to be kind and com 
passionate, and as merciful as He of whom it is said, 
“ He is good to aU, and his mercy extends over all bis 
works.” Maimoiiicles Yad Hochzukah, v. 4. 
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LVI. 

Painful Recollections the best Legacy be¬ 
queathed by vicious Pleasures : Or, the 
Fox and the Rift in the garden-wall :— 
a Talmudic Fable. 

“ There is,” says king Solomon, “ a sickening evil which 
I have observed uudcr the sun, namely, riches preserved 
lor its owner’s misfortune : and those riches lost through 
bad management. He brings forth a son, but nothing 
is left for him. Now he returns to the place whence he 
came, naked and bare as he came from his mother’s 
womb ; without the least thing for all his labour, which 
he might carry with him in his hands. 

Eccles. v. 

These facts, which the Royal Philosopher 
stated as the result of his own experience, 
the learned Geneva illustrated by the fol¬ 
lowing apologue: —- 


“ The fox,” says he, “ once came near a 
very line garden, where he beheld lofty trees 
laden with fruit that charmed the eye. Such 
a beautiful sight, added to his natural greedi- 
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ness, excited in him the desire of possession. 
He fain would taste the forbidden fruit, but 
a high wall stood between him and the ob¬ 
ject of bis wishes. He went about in search 
of an entrance, and at last found an opening' 
in the wall; but it was too small for his big 
body. Unable to penetrate, he had recourse 
to his usual cunning. He fasted three days, 
and became sutliciently reduced, to crawl 
through the small aperture. Having effect¬ 
ed an entrance, he carelessly roved about 
in this delightful region ; making free with 
its exquisite produce, and feasting on its 
most rare and delicious fruit. He staid for 
some time and glutted his appetite; when 
a thought struck him, that it was possible lie 
might be observed; and in that case, he 
should pay dearly for the enjoyed pleasure. 
He therefore retired to the place where he 
had entered, and attempted to get out; but 
to his great consternation he found his en¬ 
deavours vain. He had by indulgence 
grown so fat and plump, that the same space 
would na more admit him. “ I am in a 
fine predicament,” said he to himself. “ Sup¬ 
pose the master of the garden were now to 
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conic, and call me to account, what would 
become of me! I see, my only chance of 
escajie is to fast and half starve myself.” He 
did so with great reluctance; and after suf¬ 
fering hunger for three days, he with diffi¬ 
culty made his escape. As soon as he was 
out of danger, he took a farewell view of the 
garden, the scene of his delight and trouble ; 
and thus addressed it: — “ Garden ! garden ! 
thou art indeed charming and delightful, thy 
fruits are delicious and exquisite ; but of what 
benefit art thou to me ? What have I now 
for all my labour and cunning!—Am I not 
ns lean as I was before!” 

It is even so with man. Naked comes he 
into the world— : uaked must he go out of 
it: and of all his toils and labour he can 
carry nothing with him, save the fruits of his 
righteousness. 


Medrash Koheleth. 
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LVII. 

Alexander and the Female Chief; a moral 
Tale in honor of women : — 

Beware how thou addcst what may subtract of what thou 
already hast. 

Go not forth hastily to strive, lest thou know not what 
to do in the end, when thy neighbour hath put thee to 
shame. 

Prov. xxv. 8. 

Alexander, the Macedonian, whose mad 
ambition knew no bounds, and whose thirst 
of dominion torrents of human blood could 
not assuage, after having subdued numerous 
nations, desolated the fairest part of the 
globe, and covered the earth with mourn¬ 
ing, was far from being contented with his 
vast dominions. Fie still sighed for new 
conquests, and was as restless and as ambiti¬ 
ous as ever. Returning from his Indian 
expedition, he took it in his head to pene- 
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trate into the interior of Africa. He com¬ 
municated his design to some Hebrew philo¬ 
sophers who then were in his camp. “ Thou 
canst not g-o thither,” said the sages : “ there 
are the dark mountains * = , which intervene, 
and which cannot be passed.”-—“ I do not 
ask you,’’said the head-strong chief, “whether 
the thing be possible or not. You know I 
am accustomed to conquer difficulties. My 
desire is, to know howto proceed.” “ Well 
then,” replied the philosophers, “ get some 
Libyan asses, that are accustomed to walk 
in the darkf ; bind them with pliable ropes J, 
the ends of which keep in thine own hand § ; 
then direct, and follow.” Alexander took 
their advice, commenced his march, and 
after traversing barren wastes and dreary 
deserts, arrived at length in a well cultivated 
country; which was chiefly inhabited and 
governed by women. Alexander was on 

* Alluding to the inaccessible rocks and dreary deserts. 

•f* Alluding 1 perhaps to the mercenary soldiers, who are 
accustomed blindly to follow the impulse given by their 
leader. 

X By this they probably meant a strict and well regula¬ 
ted discipline, without which an army cannot long subsist. 

§ By this they intimated that lie must keep the chief 
command in his own hand. 
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the point of assailing their chief town, when 
a female, distinguished from the rest of 
her companions hv her lofty stature and noble 
mien, stepped boldly forward ; and after re¬ 
spectfully saluting Alexander, inquired, what 
might have brought him* to their secluded 
country. — “.I am come,” replied the im¬ 
petuous chief, “ to fight and to conquer.”— 

“ Great king !” exclaimed the prudent 
heroine, “ what! art thou come to fight with 
females ! Are then the men all dead, that 
thou comest to shew thy valour against 
women ? Trust me, the thought of conquer¬ 
ing us is more easy than the deed. Besides, 
it becomes a wise man well to calculate the 
consequences of an enterprise before he un¬ 
dertakes it. Now; grant thou conquerest 
us, will this tend to thy glory ? Will it not 
after all be said, the mighty Alexander has 
killed a few helpless women? But should 
fortune turn against thee, and we should 
prevail, with what shame and disgrace will it 
not sully thy renown ! Will it not then be 
said, the great warrior, the conqueror of 
the world, has at last been subdued — igno- 
miniously subdued, by the hands of women ? 
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Leave us, then, in the undisturbed possession 
of our own country, and turn thy mighty 
arms against more worthy enemies.” Alexan¬ 
der, struck by her intrepidity, and still more 
by the justness of her observations, held out 
his hand to her in token of peace, and onlv 
requested permission to place the following 
inscription on the gates of the chief city :— 
1, Alexander the madman, after having 
conquered so many nations, have at last come 
to this country, and learned wisdom from 
women. * 

T. Tamid. 


* Whether the Talmudists have taken this from the Hell 
known -lory of the Amazonian Queen, 1 cannot tell : but 
they have at all events given us a very instructive lesson. 
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LVIII. 

Ambition humbled and reproved: Or, Alex¬ 
ander and the Human Skull.—A moral 
Allegory. 


The grave and destruction can never have enough, nor are 
the eyes of man ever satisfied. Pkov. xxvii. 20. 


^Pursuing liis journey through dreary de¬ 
serts, and uncultivated ground, Alexander 
came at last to a small rivulet, whose waters 
glided peaceably along their shelving banks. 
Its smooth unruffled surface was the image 
of contentment, and seemed in its silence to 
say—thisisjthe abode of tranquillity and peace. 
All was still: not a sound was heard save those 
soft murmuring tones which seemed to whis¬ 
per into the ear of the [weary traveller— 
“ Come, and partake of nature’s bounty!”— 
and to complain that such offers should be 
made in vain. To a contemplative mind, 
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sucli a scone might have suggested a thousand 
delightful reflections. But what charms 
could it have for the soul of an Alexan¬ 
der, whose breast was filled with schemes of 
ambition and conquest; whose eye was fami¬ 
liarized with rapine and slaughter; and whose 
ears were accustomed to the clash of arms 
—to the groans of the wounded and the 
dying? —Onward, therefore, he marched. 
Yet, overcome by fatigue and hunger, he 
was soon obliged to stop. He seated himself 
on one of the banks of the river, took a 
draught of water, which he found of a very 
fine flavour, and very refreshing. He then 
ordered some salt fish, with which he was 
well provided, to be brought to him. These 
he dipped in the stream, in order to take off 
the briny taste, and was very much surprised 
to find them emit a very fine fragrance. 
“ Surely,” said he, “ this river, which possesses 
such uncommon qualities, must flow from 
some very rich and happy country.—Let us 
march thither.” Following the course of the 
river, he at length arrived at the gates of 
Paradise. The gates were shut. He knock¬ 
ed, and, with his usual impetuosity, demanded 
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admittance. — “ Tliou canst not be admitted 
here,” exclaimed a voice from within ; “ this 
gate is the Lord's." — “I am the Lord — 
the Lord of the earth rejoined the impa- 
patient chief—“ I am A lexander the Ponquer- 
or! Will you not admit me ?”■—“ No,” was 
the answer. “ Here, we know of no con¬ 
querors-—-save such as conquer their pas¬ 
sions : None, hut the just ran enter here." 
Alexander endeavoured in vain to enter the 
abode of the blessed ; neither entreaties nor 
menaces availed. Seeing all his attempts 
fruitless, he addressed himself to the guardian 
of Paradise, and said; — “You know 1 am 
a great king—a person who received the 
homage of nations. Since you will not ad¬ 
mit ine, give me at least something, that I 
may show an astonished and admiring world 
that I have been where no mortal has ever 
been before me.” “ Here, madman !” said 
the guardian of Paradise, “ here is something 
for thee. It may cure the maladies of thy 
distempered soul. One glance at it may 
teach thee more wisdom than thou hast 
hitherto derived from all thy former instruc¬ 
tors. Now go thy ways.” Alexuridcr took 
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it with avidity, and repaired to his tent. But 
what was his confusion and surprise to find, on 
examining- the received present, that it was 
nothing hut the fragment of a human skull. 
“ And is this,” exclaimed Alexander, “ the 
mighty gift that they bestow on kings and 
heroes ? Ts this the fruit of so much toil, 
danger, and care 1” Enraged and disap¬ 
pointed, he threw it on the ground. “ Great 
king !” said a learned man who happened 
to be present, “ do not despise this gift. 
Despicable as it appears in thine eyes, it yet 
possesses some extraordinary qualities, of 
which thou mayest soon be convinced, if thou 
wilt order it to be weighed against gold or 
silver.” Alexander ordered it to be done. 
A pair of scales was brought. The skull 
was placed in one, a quantity of gold in' the 
other ; when, to the astonishment of the be¬ 
holders, the skull over-balanced the gold. 
More gold was added, still the skull prepon¬ 
derated. In short, the more gold there was 
put in the one scale the lower sunk that which 
contained the skull. “ Strange !” exclaimed 
Alexander, “ that so small a portion of mat¬ 
ter should outweigh so large a moss of gold! 

i 
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Is ijierc nothing that will counterpoise it ?” 
“ Yes,” answered the philosophers, “ a very 
little matter will do it.’’ They then took 
some earth, covered the skull with it, when 
immediately down went the gold, and the 
opposite scale ascended. “ This is very ex¬ 
traordinary ! ” said Alexander, astonished. 
“ Can you exjdain this strange phenomenon f" 
“ Great king,” said the sages, “this fragment 
is the socket of a human eye. which, though 
small in compass, is yet unbounded in its 
desire. The more it has, the more it craves. 
Neither gold nor silver nor any other eartlily- 
possession can ever satisfy it. But when it 
once is laid in the grave and covered with a 
little earth, there is an end to its lust and 
ambition.” 


T. Tim in. 

Mi.hrasii It vtiAIt. 
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LIX. 

Wit, like Salt; a little goes a great Way ; 
or, the. Jest of a Hebrew Child. 

“ There, my lad,” said an Athenian once 
to a little Hebrew boy, by way of joke, 
“ Here is a Pruta, * bring me something for 
it, of which I may eat enough, .Leave some 
for my host, and carry some hotne to my 
family.’ The witty boy went and brought 
him salt. “ Salt,” exclaimed the Athenian, 
“ 1 did not tell thee to bring salt!” “ Nay,” 
replied the boy, archly, “ Didst thou not say, 
bring me of what I may eat, leave, and take 
some home l —Verily, of this thou mayst eat, 
leave some behind, and still have plenty to 
carry home.” 

Medrash Echoh. 


A small coin, of less value than a farthing. 
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LX. 

The word “ US,” includes the Hearer as 
well as the Speaker. 

An Athenian once said to a Hebrew lad, 
“ Here, my boy, is sonic money; tiring us 
some figs and grapes.”—The !x>y went and 
purchased the fruit, and giving half of it to 
the stranger, kept the other half for himself. 
“ Is it customary hero, for a messenger to 
Like half of what he fetches J ’’.said the Athe¬ 
nian, rather surprised : “ No,” answered the 
boy; “ but our custom is to speak what we 
mean, and to do as we are desired .”—“ But,” 
rejoined the stranger, “ I did not desire thee 
to take half the fruit ? ”■— “ O ! ” replied the 
boy, shrewdly, “ what else couldst thou mean 
by saying bring Us? Does not that word 
include the Hearer as well as the Speaker 
The Athenian smiled, and was contented. 


Mtoiusu E<:hoh. 
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LX I. 

The Tailor and the broken Mortar; or, the 
Jest retaliated. 


Answer the fool according 1 to his folly. 

1’hov. xxvi. 


An Athenian, going along' the streets of 
Jerusalem, found a broken iron mortar.— 
Wishing to exhibit his wit, he entered a 
Tailor’s shop, and addressing himself to the 
master, said, “ Master, be so kind and put a 
patch upon this mortar.” “ I will,” said the 
Hebrew, “ as soon as thou w ilt make me a 
few threads of this material”—-giving him a 
handful of sand. 

Medrash Echoh. 
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LXII. 

IVitty Retort of a Hebrew Child. 

“ FETCH'me some cheese and eggs,” said an 
Athenian once to a little boy : the boy did as 
he was desired. — “ Now, my boy,” said the 
stranger, “ tell me which of these cheeses 
were made of the milk of white goats, and 
which of the milk of black goats ! ”— “ Tlion 
art older than I, and more experienced,” re¬ 
plied the shrewd-little Hebrew: “tell me first 
which of these eggs came from white, and 
which from black hens.” 
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LXIII. 

The inhospitable Jester taken in his own 
Snare. 

He who intends to circumvent others, teaches cunninger 
men a lesson to bis own damage. 


An inhabitant of Jerusalem coming to Athens 
on some particular business, entered the 
house of a merchant, with a view of procur¬ 
ing a lodging. The master of the house, 
being rather merry with wine, and wishing to 
have a little sport, told him', that by a recent 
law, they must not entertain a stranger, unless 
he first made three large strides towards the 
street. “ How shall I know,” rejoined the 
Hebrew, “ what sort of strides is in fashion 
amongst you ? Show me, and I shall know 
bow to imitate you.” The Athenian made 
one long stride, which brought him to the 
middle of his shop — the next brought him 
to its threshold — and the third carried him 
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into the street. Our traveller no sooner per¬ 
ceived it, than he shut the street door upon 
the Athenian.— “ What,” cried the latter, 
“ do you shut me out of my house ? ”—“ Thou 
hast no reason to complain,” replied the He¬ 
brew, “ I only do that to thee, which thou 
didst intend to do unto me.”—Remember, 
that he who] attempts to circumvent another, 
has no right to complain of being himself 
circumvented. 

Medrash JSchoh. 
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LXIV. 

The Enigma that cost ' the Athenian his 
Mantle. 

An Athenian went once into a Hebrew 
school where there were a number of boys. 
The master being absent, the stranger enter¬ 
ed into a conversation with the pupils; pro¬ 
posed many questions, to which they returned 
suitable answers. As he was on the point of 
departing-, some of the boys said to him,— 
“ Come, let us make an agreement that 
whoever is unable to make a reply to a 
question proposed, shall forfeit his cloak.” 
— “ Agreed/’ said the Athenian. “ Since 
thou art the oldest,” said the pupils, “ it is 
but fair that thou shouldest have the priority.” 
“No,” said the Athenian, “make you the 
proposition, as I am only a stranger.” They 
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then proposed the following enigma. — “ Nine- 
go out, -eight come in ; two pour out; one 
drinks ; and four and twenty wait upon 
him.” After several fruitless endeavours, 
the Athenian acknowledged he could not 
tell the meaning; and was under the neces¬ 
sity of giving up his cloak. Departing from 
thence, he met the master of the school. 
“ Rabbi,” said the Athenian, “ what a shock¬ 
ing custom is this of your’s, when a stranger 
comes amongst you, you strip him of his 
clothes. Is this your hospitality V’ He then 
told him, how the pupils had deprived him of 
his cloak. — “Perhaps,” said the Rabbi, 
“ there was a cause for it.” The stranger 
related to him the real facts. “Well,” said 
the Rabbi, “ do not be vexed : I will tell 
thee the interpretation. The nine that go 
out, embrace the period of man’s embryo life: 
— The eight that come in, are the eight days 
of circumcision:—The tivo that pour out are 
the two living fountains, which God has pro¬ 
vided for the nourishment of infants :—The 
one that drinks, is the child that sucks: — 
-The twenty-four waiters are the four and 
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twenty months allowed for between its birth 
and its weaning.”—The Athenian thanked 
him, returned, and redeemed his cloak. * 

Mediiash Echoh. 


LX V.—LX VIII. 

The Quadruple Tale: Or, Rabbi JoSHUAH 
instructed. 

“ No person,” said Rabbi Josiiuah, “ ever 
conquered me (in wit), except two children,— 
a little girl and a widow.” He then related 
the following tales. 

* This story is given as illustrating the customs and 
manners of ancient times. 
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1 . 

The Wise Child. 


More than the mile-stone must he consulted in deciding 
which is the shortest way. 


Once on my travels, 1 came near a town 
where the road separated to right and left. 
Not knowing which to take, I enquired of a 
little boy who happened to be there, which 
of the two led to the town. “ Both,” replied 
he ; "but that to the right is short and long 
— that on the left is long and short.” I 
took that on the right; but had not far ad¬ 
vanced, when my progress was stopped by a 
number of hedges and gardens. Unable to 
proceed, I returned, and asked the little fel¬ 
low, how he could be so cruel as to misdirect 
a stranger? "I did not misdirect thee,” 
replied the boy. “ I told thee what is true. 
But art thou a wise man amongst Israel, and 
eanst not comprehend the meaning of a child? 
—It is even as 1 said. This road is the 
nearest, but still the longest, on account of 
the many obstructions. Unless thou would- 
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est trespass on other people’s ground, which 
I could hardly suppose from so good a man. 
The other road is, indeed, more distant, but 
it is, nevertheless, the shortest, being the 
public road ; and may, therefore, be passed 
without encroaching on other people’s pro¬ 
perty.”—I admired his wit, and still more his 
good sense, and went on. 


2 . 


The Little Boy. 

Impertinent Curiosity repressed. . 

Arriving in the city, I met another little 
boy carrying a covered dish. “ What hast 
thou in that dish, child?” de&anded I.— 
“ My mother would not hav^povered it, 
master, had she been willing that its contents 
should be known replied the little wit 1 — 
and went on. * 

* This simple tale contains a moral, applicable to subjects 
of the highest import. It is no mean part of knowledge to 
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3 . 

The Little Girl kind and witty. 

Another time, during my travels, I came 
near a well, where a little girl was drawing 
water. Being very thirsty, I asked for a 
draught. She handed me the pitcher.-— 
“ Drink,” said she, “ and when thou hast 
done, I will draw some for the beast on which 
thou ridest.” I quenched my thirst, and the 
good girl gave some to the poor animal. As 
I departed, I said, “ Daughter of Israel ! 
thou hast imitated the virtuous example of 
our good mother Rebekah. ”*—“Rabbi,” 


know the boundaries within which the desire of knowledge 
should be limited; whether by the nature of the humun 
faculties, or by the calls and duties of our particular spheres. 

The wise son of Struck has given uh sonic excellent max¬ 
ims on this subject:—“Seek not the things that are too 
hard for thee, neither search the things that are above thy 
strength : contemplate that which is allowed thee ; for it is 
not needful for tliee to know things that are hidden : be not 
curious in Unnecessary matters," &c. 

Ecclksiakticds iii. ' 
* And when she (Rebekah) had done giving him drink, 
she said, I ^rill draw water for thy camels also, until they 
have done drinking : And she hasted and emptied her pitcher 
into the trough, and ran again unto the well to draw water, 
and drew for all his camels. Gen. xxiv. 19, 20. 
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said the little girl, (with a smile, that indicated 
the most kindly feelings, and that the reply 
was a mere play of wit.)—“ Rabbi, if I have 
imitated the example of Rebekah, thou hast 
not imitated that of the faithful Eliezer.”*— 
Kind maiden, thought the Rabbi, thou pos- 
sessest already more valuable ornaments than 
the most faithful servant can bestow—Wit, 
Innocence, and Good nature. — May the 
Lord continue to bless thee. )- 


* And it came to pass, as the camels had done drinking, 
that the man (Eliezer) took a golden ear-ring of a half shekel 
weight, and two bracelets for the hand,'of ten shekels weight 
of gold (and gave them to her). Gen. xxiv. 22. 

t It is one beauty of this pleasant little tale, that the ten¬ 
der age assigned fixes our ' attention exclusively on the 
intellectual quickness of the little respondent. 
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4 . 

The Widow. 

Great learning no excuse for want of good 
manners: or, the Widow’s delicate re¬ 
proof. 

I HAPPENED once to take up my lodging 
at the abode of a widow. She prepared 
something for my dinner, which she placed 
before me. Being very hungry, I cat the 
whole, without leaving the customary rem¬ 
nant for the servants. * The next day I 
did the same. The third day, my hostess, 
wishing to make me sensible of the impro¬ 
priety of my conduct, so overseasoned the 
dish she had prepared for me, that it was 
impossible to eat it. Ignorant of what had 


* It was a custom amongst the ancient Hebrews to leave 
a portion in the plate for the use of the waiters or servants, 
that they might partake of the same food as the rest of the 
family. 
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been done, I begun to eat; but finding the 
food so very salty, I laid down the spoon, 
and made my repast on bread. “ Why eat- 
e.st thou not of what has been prepared for 
thee 1” asked my hostess. — “ Because I am 
not hungry,” answered I. — “ If so,” rejoin¬ 
ed she, “why eatest thou bread? Do 
people cat that by way of desert. — But,” 
continued she, with a significant smile, “ I 
can perhaps guess thy motive. Thou leav- 
est this for the poor servants whom thou 
didst, yesterday and the day before, deprive 
of their due ! Is it not so Rabbi ?” I was 
humbled, and I acknowledged my fault. 


T. Erubin. 
Medrash Echoh. 
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-LXIX. 


The Athenian and his one-eyed Slave. 

An Athenian went to study at Jerusalem. 
After remaining there three years and a 
half, and finding he made no great progress 
in his studies, he resolved to return. Being 
in want of a servant to accompany him on 
his journey, he went to the market-place and 
purchased one. Having paid the money, 
he began to examine his purchase more 
closely, and found to his surprise that the 
purchased servant was blind of one eye. 
“ Thou blockhead,” said he to himself — “ see 
the charming fruits of thy application. Here 
have I studied three years and a half, and 
at last acquired sufficient wisdom to purchase 
a blind slave !”—• “ Be comforted,” said the 
person that sold the slave; “ trust me, though 
he is blind of one eye, he can see much bet¬ 
ter than persons with two.” The Athenian 
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departed with his servant. When they had 
advanced a little way, the blind slave ad¬ 
dressed his master — “Master,” said he, 
“ let ns quicken our pace, we shall overtake 
a traveller, who is some distance before us.” 
“I can see no traveller,” said the master.— 
“ ISTor I,” replied the slave; “yet I know 
ho is just four miles distant from us.” — 
“ Thou art mad, slave! How shouldest thou 
know w'hat passes at so great a distance, 
when thou canst scarcely see w'hat is before 
thee?” — “I am not mad,” replied the ser¬ 
vant, “ yet it is as I said; nay, moreover, the 
traveller is accompanied by a she-ass, who 
like myself is blind of one eye : she is big 
with two young, and carries two flasks, one 
containing vinegar, the other wine.” “ Cease 
your prattle, loquacious fool," —exclaimed 
the Athenian. — “I see, my purchase im¬ 
proves : I thought him blind only; but he 
is mad in the bargain.”—“Well, master,” said 
the slave, “ have a little patience, and thou 
wilt see I have told thee nothing but the 
truth.” They journeyed on, and sooh over¬ 
took the traveller; when the Athenian, to 
his utmost astonishment, found every thing 
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as his servant had told him ; and begged him 
to explain how he could know all this w ith- 
out seeing either the animal or its con¬ 
ductor.— “ I will tell thee, master,” replied 
the slave. “ 1 looked at the road, and ob¬ 
serving the almost imperceptible impression 
of the ass’s hoofs, I concluded that she 
must be four miles distant; for beyond that, 
the impression could not have been visible. 
I saw the grass eaten away on one side of 
the path, and not on the other; and hence 
judged she must be blind of one eye. A 
little further on, we passed a sandy mad, 
and by the impression which the animal left 
on the sand where she rested, I knew she 
must be with young. Further, I observed 
the impressions which the liquid had made 
on the sand, and found some of them ap¬ 
peared spungy — whilst others were full of 
small bubbles, caused by fermentation, and 
thence judged of the nature of the liquid.” 
The Athenian admired the sagacity of his 
servant, and thenceforth treated him with 
great respect. 

Meurash Echoii. 

T. Sanhedrin. 
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LXX. 

The scientific Career. 

A Jerusalemite went once on particular 
business, to a certain place in the country, 
where he was suddenly taken ill. Seeing 
himself on the point of death, he called the 
master of the house, begged him to take care 
of his property until the arrival of his son ; 
and for fear of imposition, not to deliver it 
to him, unless he first performed three clever 
things as a proof of his wisdom. After the 
lapse of a considerable time, the son arrived 
at the place ; knowing the name of the person 
with whom his father usually resided, but 
ignorant of the particular street in which he 
lived, he in vain endeavoured to find it out, 
as the people refused to give him the desired 
information. Whilst thus embarrassed and 
perplexed how to proceed, he espied a person 
with a heavy load of wood on his shoulders. 
“How much for that wood ?” asked the 
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strangler. The man mentioned a certain sum. 
“ Thon shalt have it.” said the Hebrew : “ go 
and carry it to that man’s house (mentioning 
the name of the person of whom he was in 
quest), T will follow thee.” The man did as 
he was desired. Arriving at the house, the 
carrier put down his load. " What is all 
this,” said the master of the house; “ I have 
not ordered any wood.”—“ True,” said the 
carrier; “but the person behind me has.” 
In the mean time the stranger arrived, in¬ 
formed the master who he was, adding, as no 
one would acquaint him with the place of his 
abode, he contrived this stratagem in order 
to discover it. “ Thou art a clever fellow, 
indeed,” said the host,—bade him euter, and 
insisted on his staying with him till the next 
day. The offer was thankfully accepted. 
Dinner was prepared'; the cloth laid. The 
company, consisting of the master, his wife, 
two daughters, two sons, and the stranger, 
were seated; and the servant brought a dish 
containing four chickens, which was placer! 
upon the table. “ Now,"said the host to his visi¬ 
tor," be so kind and carve.” The latter begged 
at first to be excused, but at last complied ; 
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and executed the office in the following man¬ 
ner —One of the chickens he divided between 
the master and his wife; another between the 
two daughters; the third between the two 
sons, and the remaining two he took for his 
own share.—“ A very strange way of carving 
this !—My visitor must needs be a great glut¬ 
ton,” thought the master within himself, but 
said nothing. The afternoon and evening 
wore passed in various amusements, and 
when supper-time arrived, a very fine capon 
was placed upon table. “ Thou hast per¬ 
formed the honours of the table so well this 
day,” said the kind host to his visitor, “ that 
I must request thee to carve again.”—Our 
visitor took the capon before him, cut off its 
head, and placed it before the master; the 
inward part he gave to the mistress of the 
house; to the two daughters he gave each a 
wing; to the two sons a leg each ; and kept 
the whole remainder to himself. “ Upon my 
word,” said the master, “ this is too bad ; I 
thought thy manner of carving at dinner very 
strange, but this is still more extraordinary. 
Pray is this the way they carve at Jerusa¬ 
lem?” “ Have patience, until I explain 
K 
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myself, and my conduct, may perhaps not 
appear quite so strange,” replied the \ isitor : 
‘•At dinner, live chickens were placed before 
me ; these were to Ik* divided amongst seven 
persons. As I could net perforin the operation 
with mathematical exactness, i thought it 
best to do it arithmetically. Now thou, thy 
wife, and one riiicken, made up the ntmibei 
I/tree; tin two daughters and a chicken made 
another //tree; thy two sons and a chickeij 
made again three. To make up the last 
number 1 was coni|M.*lled to take the remaining 
chickens to myself; for two chickens and 
thy humble servant made again three. 
Titus have 1 solved this diflicuit problem.” 
•• Thou art an excellent arithmetician, but a 
bad Carver,” said the master; ** but proceed." 
The stranger continue! : “ In my curving in 
the evening, I proceeded according to the 
nature of things. The head being the prin¬ 
cipal part of the body; I therefore gave it 
thee, since thou art the head of the family. 
To thy wife I gave the inward part as a sign 
of her fruitfulness. Thy two sons are the two 
pillars of thy louse ; the legs which are the 
supporters of the animal, were therefore their 
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proper portion. Thy daughters are marriage¬ 
able, and I know tliou wishest to see them 
well settled, I therefore gave them wings, 
that they may the sooner fly abroad. As for 
myself I came in a boat, and intend to re¬ 
turn in a boat; I therefore took that part 
which most resembles it.”—“Very well 
done,” said his kind host; “ X am satisfied 
thou art the true son of my departed friend. 
Here is thy property : now go and prosper.” 

Medrash Eckoh. 


K 2 
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LXIX. 

No Rule without Exception. 

Rabbi Eliezer, who was as much distin¬ 
guished by the greatness of his mind as by the 
extraordinary siise of his body, once paid a 
friendly visit to Rabbi Simon. The learned 
Simon received him most cordially, and fill¬ 
ing 1 a cup with wine, handed it to him. Eliezer 
took it, and drunk it off at a draught. Ano¬ 
ther was poured oat— it shared the same fate. 
“ Brother Eliezer,” said Simon, jestingly, 
“ rememberest thou not what the wise men 
have said on this subject ?” " I well remem¬ 
ber,” answered the corpulent Eliezer, “ the 
saying of our Instructors—‘ That people 
ought not to take a cnp at one draught:’ 
But,” added he jocosely, " the wise men have 
not so defined their rule as to admit of no 
exception: and in this instance, friend Si¬ 
mon, there are no less than throe. The Cup 
is small —the receiver large—aid your wine 
so delicious !” 


Jerusalem Talmud. 
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If you wish to know how much preferable 
wisdom is to gold, then observe what follows: 
—If you change gold, you get silver for it, 
but your gold is gone ;—but if you exchange 
one sort of wisdom for another, you obtain 
fresh knowledge, and, at the same time, keep 
what you possessed before. 


A word is like milk, which, being once 
drawn from its original source, can never be 
returned again. 


If thou lackest knowledge, what hast thou 
then acquired? Hast thou acquired know¬ 
ledge ?—what else dost thou want ?— 


Seven things characterise the wise man; 
and seven the blockhead. The wise man 
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speaks not before those who are his superiors 
either in age or wisdom. He interrupts 
not others in the midst of their discourse. 
He replies not hastily. His questions are 
relevant to the subject ; his answers', to the 
purpose. In delivering his sentiments he 
takes the first in order, first; the last, last. 
What he understands not, he says “ I under¬ 
stand it not.” He acknowledges his errors, 
and is open to conviction. The reverse of 
all this characterises the blockhead. 

“ Death and life are in the power of the 
tongue? 

“ What care? said Rabbi Zimba, “ has not 
the All-wise Creator bestowed on the chief 
organ of speech?—All the other principal 
members of the human body are situated ex¬ 
ternally, and that either upright or pending. 
The tongue alone is placed internally and in 
a horizontal position, that it might remain 
quiet and steady. Nay, that it might be 
kept within its natural bounds, he has encom¬ 
passed it with two walls; one of ivory*, the 


* The teeth. 
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other of softer substance.* Further, to allay 
its intense ardour, he has surrounded it -with 
an ever-flowing rivulet, -f- Yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing all this Divine care, what mischief does 
it not do ? — how many conflagrations does 
it not raise!—and what destruction does it 
not cause! 


Calumny. 

The serpent was once asked—“ Pray what 
profit hast thou in depriving other beings of 
their life ? The lion kills and eats ; the wolf 
strangles and devours; other savage beasts 
destroy to satisfy their ravenous appetite. 
But thou alone strikest the innocent victim, 
and infusest thy deadly venom without any 
other gratification, save the fiend-like plea¬ 
sure of destroying!”—“ And why do you ask 
me ?" replied the serpent: " rather ask the 
Calumniator —What pleasure has he in 
scattering his poison and mortally wounding 
those who never injured him? Besides, I, 
kill only those that are near me. He, de- 


* The lips. 


t TS»e salivary glands. 
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stroys at a distance. He scatters his vile 
slander here, and" it inflicts deadly wounds at 
Rome. 


Benevolence. 

Simon the Just *, one of the last members 
of the great assembly +, wus accustomed to 
say, “ The stability of the world {i.e. society) 
depends on three things—namely, the law—- 

RELIGIOUS WORSHIP,-and ACTS OF !SE- 

NEPICBNCF.” 

Observation. — Without law, society 
could not possibly exist: all would then be 
anarchy and confusion. Without religion, 
men would, at best, be nothing but cunning 
beasts, whom even the strong arm of the law 
could hardly restrain: and religion, without 
acts of beneficence, deserves not that sacred 
name. 

* He w»s so named on account of his pre-eminent 
justice. 

t This great assembly (Synagoge Magna) consisted of 
one hundred and twenty members, eminent for their learn¬ 
ing and piety; constituted by Ezra, the restorer of the 
Jewish religion. 
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“ Let the honor of thy associate,” says 
Rabbi Eliezer, “ be as deat to thee as thine 
own. He not easily provoked to anger : and 
repent one day before thou diest!” * 

“ This world,” says Rabbi Jacob, “.may 
be regarded as an anti-chamber to the next. 
Prepare thyself in the anti-chamber, thut 
thou may st be admitted into the saloon.” -f- 


“ Contemplate three things,” says Akav-ya, 
the son of Muhalaleel, “ and thou wilt not 
easily be led to sin. Consider whence thou 
contest — whither thou goest—and before 
whom thou must ultimately render an account 
of thine actions. Thou contest from vile ma*-, 
ter—goest to a place of dust and vermin $ — 
and must render an account before the King 
of kings.” 

* When his disciples asked him how it was possible to 
know that day ? lie replied, “ Well, since it is so difficult, 
it behoves us to be always prepared, and to repent as soon 
as we have committed an error.” 

f That is to say,—be virtuous in this, that ypil may in¬ 
herit the next world. 

% Alluding to the body. 
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“ The best line of conduct a man can 
adopt,” (says Rabbi Jehudah the Holy), “ is 
that which gains him the esteem of others 
without depriving him of his own.”* 


“ Be as careful to observe a trivial precept 
as one that is more important +; for thou 
knowest not the reward of virtuous deeds.” 


** I have passed the greater part of my 
life,” said Simon, the son of Gamaliel, in 
the society of the wise; and found nothing 
more becoming the man of wisdom than 
silence. It is not the preaching, but the 
' practice , which ought to be considered as 
the most important. A profusion of words 
is sure to produce error.” 


• i. c. of which conscience approves, 
t Hist Is, observe a degree of propriety in all thy actions, 
and neglect not even the least Of thy duties. Say not, this 
or that set,iit of no importance j for the most trivial actions 
may lead to important results. “ Thou givrst," my* the 
Talmhd in another place, “ a penny to m poor mam the gift 
U trivial, and the act may appear unimportant j yet it may 
keep him from etarving, and fave a h/e.” 
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“ Be cautious in your intercourse with the 
great,” says Rabban Gamaliel; “ they seldom 
confer obligations on their inferiors, but from 
interested motives. Friendly they appear, as 
long as it serves their own turn, but they will 
render no assistance in time of actual need.” 


Rabbi Tarphon was accustomed to say, 
“ The day* is short — the work + abundant— 
the labourers J inactive — the reward § great 
— and the master of the house || urges on.” 

He was also accustomed to say, “It is 
not at all requisite for thee to finish the 
work^f; nor art thou at liberty to neglect it. 


* Life.—f The duties.—J Mankind.—§ Immortality, — 

|| God. 

U Exr.—It frequently happens, that even well disposed 
persons are deterred from laudable exertions by the consi¬ 
deration, that the good, which can be produced by their indi¬ 
vidual efforts, is too insignificant to have any material 
influence on the general happiness of society. Such men 
our Rabbi admonished to recollect, that it is not required 
of any one to Jinish the work , hut to lend a helping hand to¬ 
wards its completion. Society may, in this respect, be 
compared to a vast and complicated machine, some parts of 
which are subordinate to others, and contribute in different 
degrees to the result of the whole; but unimportant as those, 
parts may appear when separately considered, they are 
nevertheless equally and indispensably necessary. A.'sinfl£t 
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Hast thou acquired much knowledge in the 
law!—thy reward will he propurtionubly great. 
He that employs thee, is sufficiently trust¬ 
worthy to pay the wages of thy labour. But 
recollect, that the reward of the righteous is 
in a future state.” 


cotr of h simple wheel, in such a machine, is no doubt hut a 
small part of its mechanism, and can contribute but a small 
portion to tin* effect of the entire work ; yet the want of ita 
co-operative infhiexicc mav, if not entirely stop, yet greatly 
impede, its motion. It is even so with regard to the duties 
mt owe to RtK-iHy. Separately considered, the good which 
individual exertion can produce, bears but a small portion 
in the scale of human happiness ; yet, an this happiness can 
only be effected hy the iurgrepulc g<H>d of individual effort* 
no person cun either be privileged or exempted from con¬ 
tributing Ills share towards it. 
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“ If I am not for myself,” says the pious 
Hillel, “ who is to be for me? — If I am for 
myself only—what am I then ? *—And if 
not now, when then ?” -f- 

“ Be,” says the same good man,” a disci¬ 
ple of Aaron J : a lover of peace, and a pro- 


* Explanation. Man as a social being has various duties 
to perform ; some relating to his individual welfare, ot!ft?Me 
to the welfare of society. If he neglect the former how can 
he expect that others, less interested, will perform them 
for him. If lie neglect the latter, and studies only his own 
interest, he becomes a selfish creature, scarcely deserving 
the name of man. A good man will neglect neither : and 
this is what the pious Rabbi wished to inculcate. 

•f* By this the Rabbi recommends promptness in the exe¬ 
cution of our duties :—since life is uncertain, and procras¬ 
tination dangerous. 

$ Tradition says, that Aaron was a great ldver of peace, 
and that he used to promote it with all his power. When¬ 
ever he found people at variance, he endeavoured to recon¬ 
cile them by his friendly interference. 
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moter thereof. Love mankind, and draw 
them in a friendly manner * to the study of 
the law." 

He was further accustomed to say:— 
“ He that is ambitious of fame destroys it. + 
He that increases not his knowledge di¬ 
minishes it. % He that endeavours not to 
obtain some learning, incurs the penalty of 
death. § He that uses the crown of learn- 


* The words of the law ore truth ; and truth knows no 
other language than mildness and persuasion. Every harsh 
or violent measure must fail. Persecution may force 
compliance, but cannot produce conviction. 

+ The love of fame may incite us to great and noble 
actions, but cannot render us truly virtuous; Because vir¬ 
tue knows no other motive than that of doing good. Fame 
follows in Ha noble train, but is never its object. Besides, 
ft is well known, that those who are fond of fame are not 
very choice in the meant of acquiring it: and when their 
1>Ai motives are once discovered, instead of obtaining ap¬ 
plause, they receive the contempt of mankind; and thus 
defeat their own purpose. 

J Even the strongest impressions are liable to be effaced 
from the memory. The beat preservative against this in¬ 
tellectual malady, is die enlargement of our knowledge. 
It is an incontestable fact, that every additional mental ac¬ 
quisition, so far from weakening or impairing the faculties 
of the mind, rather strengthens and invigorates them; and 
renders the, knowledge already acquired more solid and 
lasting. 

f In what consists our superiority over the rest of animal 
beings—if not in knowledge ? It is this that makes life 
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ing * as an instrument of gain, will pass 
away.” 

“ It is most desirable,” says Rabban Gama¬ 
liel, “ to have a knowledge of the world, in 
addition to the knowledge of the law.-f 
Their alternate employment makes sin to be 
forgotten.” J 

so truly valuable. ‘Every human oeing, who makes use of 
the means which God has placed at his disposal, may ac¬ 
quire, at least, a certain portion of it. He therefore who 
totally neglects it, is guilty of moral suicide. 

* Religious knowledge is too sacred to be used for mer¬ 
cenary' purposes. It ought to be as freely and as disinter¬ 
estedly imparted, as it was communicated by its divine 
author. 

f By a knowledge of the law, the Hebrew writers meant 
a knowledge of the Divine Law, together with its necessary 
interpretation. By worldly knowledge, they meant, that 
which relates to society in general; its constitutions, cus¬ 
toms, and manners j and above all, the knowledge of some 
art, trade, or profession, from which we may derive^a 
decent and honest livelihood. Different as are these two 
sorts of knowledge, yet are. they equally necessary for our 
moral perfection ; and like twin brothers, they ought to go 
hand in hand. The first teaches us our duties ; the second 
furnishes us with opportunities, and means of 
them. The one promotes our spiritual, the other our tem¬ 
poral welfare. The Rabbi therefore justly considered the 
attainment of both as most desirable. 

X Besides, as the Rabbi further observes, their joint acqui¬ 
sition, by the various and constant employment Vhicli they 
afford, relieves the mind on one hand, from that langour 
which continual meditation and study are to produce $ 
and on the other, from that vacuity which generally accom* 
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“Learning', without active employment, 
ceases ultimately, and causes sin.”* 


panics a cessation from lubour, and which so often gives 
birth to sins ami crimes. The mind thus alternately em¬ 
ployed can have no leisure to think of mischief. 

X The ascetic may shut himself tip in his cell, deprive 
himself of worldly enjoyment, consume his life m medita¬ 
tion and study, and pride himself on the vast stock of know¬ 
ledge he accumulates, but of what benefit is he to stx iety ? 
none : nor doth he lienelit himself. His seclusion incapaci¬ 
tates him for the active duties of life ; his inactivity subjects 
him to indigence ami poverty, the parents of so many 
temptations and crimes. Reduced to mendicity, lie gradu¬ 
ally loses the learning he may have previously acquired, 
an/l above nil that hours/ tudependt nt r, which is one of its 
beat ornaments. I» is blessed competency, that renders a 
man useful to himself and to society ; and this can only he 
acquired by labour and industry. Henre the great im¬ 
portance which the ancient Rabbis attached to honest occu¬ 
pations and industrious habits. 

“ //c,” says the Talmud, “ who teaches not his child an 
art or jrroj'cxsiun by which hr may gam an honest livelihood, 
t#~chc\ him to rob the pnldn Again, though the Sabbath 
is to be distinguished from ordinary days by better food, 
better raiment, &c. yet, “ lArt rather on that ax on com- 
in<m days, than hr beholden to the charity of thy fellow 
creatures .** 

Further —“ Strip a carcase of its skin , even in the market - 
place, rather than hare recourse to bey. Say not, / am a 
priest, I asn the son of a great man, koto can / condescend 
to such tow employments; for, degrading as these may ap¬ 
pear, it is still more so to hold thy hand up for charity.” Nor 
was it bjj words only that they communicated these 
wholesome instructions ; they did it much more effectually 
by their own examples. The virtuous Utlld, that great 
ornament of Israel, did not think it lauicath him to sup¬ 
port himself by cutting of wood. Kama, a judge in the 
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Holy Land, maintained himself by carrying water ; anti 
when the people came before him to have their disputes 
decided, the only recompence he required of them was to 
get a person to carry the water for him, whilst he attended 
to their affairs. Rabbi Huna was a dealer in wine. Rabbi 
Joe ho nan followed the trade of shoemaking; Rabbi Isaac , 
that of a blacksmith. Rabbi Joseph maintained himself by 
carrying wood; and used facetiously to say, “ Happy 
labour ! it both warms and nourishes those that arc engaged 
in it.'* Thus did those pious men stoop to the lowest 
employments, rather than become burthensome to their 
respective communities. No wonder, then, that their in¬ 
structions sunk deep in the minds of the people, and made 
a lasting impression on them. Happy age! when no honest 
occupation was thought degrading, and labour was an orna¬ 
ment to virtue. 


THE END. 


Taylor, Green, and Littlewood, printers, 15, Old Bailey. 
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and profound investigation ; he has done two things at 
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4 * This in the first Hebrew Grammar, composed in our 
language, for the Jewish people ; ami it is the first in which 
we have seen it recommended to tench learners by the power 
of the letters ; i. e. to rail A, ay, instead »»f Aleph ; B, be. 
instead of Jitth, Cvc. This is another instance of prejudice 
vanquished. 

“ As to the execution of the work itself, we find in it much 
to praise, it must be considered l>\ all who know the effort 
requited in composing elementary treatises, as a very useful 
and respectable pet foununce. The author leads his pupil in 
u step-by-step manner more gradually, and we think ntoie 
effectually, than other writers. 

“ Our rt ttders will perceive, that this grammar contains a 
variety of learning . it does honour to Mr. If. and we take at 
pleasure in announcing that a second part, which w ill complete 
the work, may be expected. 

Literary Panorama , Dec. 1807. 

“ To supply this deficiency, by furnishing a work which 
may render the attainment of the language easy and expe¬ 
ditious,is the object of Mr. HurwiU ; and the manner in which 
it is accomplished proves that he was well qualified lor the task. 

“ The volume comprehends what may be called " Hebrew 
reading made easy,” a spelling hook and vocabulary , and 
the same method is taken in teaching the elements us if »t 
were a living tongue. The use of it, however, need* not to 
be confined to the Jews ; and we recommend it to all young 
/.Indents in the language, as a treatise from which they may 
receive considerable benefit. 

“ The vowel points are used in teaching the pronunciation ; 
and in the notes, subjoined to the end, which contain many 
interesting particulars relating to lh« language, we find r 
very ample discussion of the subject, with strong arguments 
to prove the necessity and antiquity of these points.” 



THE FOLLOWING WORKS 

HAVE BEEN 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

BY 

MORRISON AND WATT, 

127, I’ENCHURCH STREET. 

KNOX’S CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; or, 
an Attempt to Display by Internal Testimony the 
Evidence and Excellence of Revealed Religion. 8vo. 
Price Us. 

ELEG ANT EXTRACTS ; or useful and enter¬ 
taining Passages in Prose. Royal 8vo. Price 15s. 
boards. 

ELEGANT EXTRACTS; or useful and enter¬ 
taining Pieces of Poetry. Royal 8vo. 15s. boards. 

ELEGANT EPISTLES ; being a copious Col¬ 
lection of Fa.uii.iut and Amusing Lf.tthrs| se¬ 
lected from the most celebrated Writers, for the 
Improvement of Voting Persons, and for general 
Entertainment. Royal 8vo. Price 15s. boards. 

Tenth Edition, Demv Kvo. price 5s. boards. 

THE BOOK OE FATE ; formerly in the posses¬ 
sion of Napoleon. 

" Tins work has great ingenuity in its composition ; and 
we confess that we should rather introduce it to an evening 
party, as a source of an hour's amusement, than a pack of 
sards, or a bagatelle-table.” 

Gazette of Fashion, Sept. 16,1822. 

A New Series of ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 
jper the Style of Xlor land: by G. B. Campion, 
jKended as Easy and Progressive Lessons in the 
pyt of Sketching Rustic Figures, Animals, Land* 
(bupes, Ac. with a few Practical Observations on the 
Art of Sketching from Nature. 

Nos. I. and II. are now ready. Price Is. Gd. each.— 
No. III. will be published on the 1st of January. 



Recently published by Morrison 6f Walt. 

On Three Sheets Drawing Imperial. Price 2 Is. heaittif»J!> 
Coloured. 

A PANORAMIC VIEW OF Tin: CITY OF 

EDINIH KOp, from the Gallon Hill. 

'* It possesses all the pietureS'jue ehnr.icf*iKtics of ntir 
own romantic town, und will, on tln.t p:o»« highly 

interesting to nil Scotchmen south »l the Tw*’td."- —Jhlmburgh 
Literary Gazette. 

Dedicated by Permission to the Ih ;l<t //<*». 1J\ //wdnnm, M l*. 
On Two Sheets Prowing t'o’onihu i, prie* I/. J is. f.d. I*< u;- 
tii'uJlv t t .‘onred, 

A PANORAMIC VIEW or EJ\ ERPt inl„ man 
n Drawing taken on the Spnt. b\ Mi. i 1 n.£H, 
Draftsman to 11 is Ko\al Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester. 

FOriJ rOHKKl T MTIKMiTI VPIIfC VIEWS 
OF DON MR. taken from the most Pu tuivstjue 
Situations: l»y G. H. and Punted by 

H'lllnmmhl, on Imperial -lto. Price (j.s. or on India 

paper, Ns. 

J Dedicated to IIU Royal Ifitjt.nciH the Ihtke of G h>uct sbr, 
Chancellor nj the l nit rsity. 

INTERIOR VIEW OF KING'S COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE, from the Grand \!rar. 
Price l. r w. or on India paper 1/. Is. ; or beautifully 
Coloured to imitate the Drawing, 1/. os. 

PICTORI AL ALPII \ RET. beautifully En¬ 
graved on Copper. Price 7s. (id. Bristol boards. 

THE SAME in Lithography. Price Is. (id. or 
Coloured 2s. (id. 

** We have seen nothing: to compare with fhcac ingenious 
dev icf.n foj pieture»<pict effect, ami rmtM*qtn*nllv for that 
charm which t% calculated to evritr attention in ymeg miml>, 
which ore heat addressed through the i*\Tlicir im ciition 
dues infinite credit to the at tint, who, v»e arc assnred. i* a 
young man, notwithstanding these signs of mature talent." 

Literary Gasetltt, March 12. 






